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I it true that the sel- 





cause of race prejudice? 

Is it right for us to feel that we are a race of martyrs—that we 
never offend others in any way? Should we constantly shut our 
eyes to our faults and feel that we are mistreated constantly for 
no cause whatever? Isn’t it possible that we are responsible to 
some extent for this prejudice? 


Many members of the race lack respect for conventionalities, 
decorum and even common decency in public places. It is not 
@ an uncommon sight to see Colored men and women get on the 
street car eating cakes or fruit, or even sandwiches, chewing gum 
with their mouths open, stretching the gum out of the mouth a 
foot or more with the fingers or “cracking” it with a loud noise. 
Often they get in the street car, especially late in the evening or 
early in the morning and spraw] all over the seat, possibly putting 
the feet on the seat opposite and go to sleep with the mouth open 
or snoring loudly. 


Not infrequently, mud-bespattered Colored laborers who 
have just finished their day’s toil digging sewers, decorators with 
their clothes covered with plaster and calcamine, garbage hand- 
lers with their clothes covered with ashes, coal men full of black 
dust and soot, blood stained men from the stock yards with their 
foul smelling, greasy clothes, come into the car and set them- 
selves beside neat, expensively dressed men and women, Colored 
q or white, either soiling their dainty clothing or causing them 
considerable discomfort because of the awful odor. Sometimes 
a group will get on the street car and discuss their private 
affairs so loudly that every one in the car can hear what 
they are talking about. Often they 
makes themselves so ridiculous that the 
whites laugh at them, much to the dis- 
gust ef the more refined members of 
the race who happen to be present. 


On the street they will shout across 
to a passing friend and possibly hold a 
loud conversation with someone on the 
other side of the street. If a parade or 
| something unusual happens in the 

street dozens of heads, and sometimes 
& bodies, too, will pop out of the front Life . 
% windows and lean as far out as possible 
y to see it. When the weather is hot, half 
naked men and women, some minus 
their shoes and stockings, sit around in 
the windows, on the porches and steps, 
or lounge on the curbstone in front of 
the house. On these occasions the cur- 
tains at the windows are either tied in 
a knot to get them entirely out of the 
way or thrown back out of the way ex- 
posing everything and everybody in the 
room. 
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and eating during the 
On rail- 


dressed women with in- 
numerable carelessly wrapped bundles and baskets of chickens 
monopolize an entire seat even when the car is crowded. 


In spite of the fact that most of our women go to work 
looking neat and clean, there are still many who get on the cars 
early in the morning wearing absurdly elaborate, much-soiled 
silk and satin waists or dresses or bright colors more appropriate 
for evening wear than daylight, soiled, crumpled, crooked dress- 
skirts, run-down shoes and soiled hats, overtrimmed in wornout 
flowers, feathers and ribbons. Often they do not even trouble 
to put them on neatly, but have safety pins sticking ont at the 
belt line, and either no belt at all or one that does not fulfill its 
mission. 


Many go about defiantly with a chip on the shoulder, ready 
to quarrel with the first white person who looks at them. These 
folks are usually on the lookout for trouble and they have very 
little trouble in finding it. 


There was a time when the Jews in this country were pretty 
well down-trodden—they were placed on the last rung of the 
ladder socially, because of their many racial peculiarities. Now, 
however, they have an organization to look after their general 
welfare, their decorum, their dress and their finance. Instead 
of giving needy members of their race out and out charity, they 
lend them enough money to start in business, thus paving their 
way to financial independence. As a result of their work the 
Jews are rapidly approaching the topmost rung of the ladder 
commercially and are made welcome in many places that were 
formerly closed to them. 

Such an organization is needed to 
work among our people, to assist in cor- 
recting our faults and offset the evil 
they produce. Our women could be 
taught to wear becoming clothes, they 
cost no more than-the other kind. Both 
men and women could be taught the im- 
portance of keeping neat and clean— 
especially should they be urged to keep 
tidy on the street. Families could be 
taught to keep the outside as well as 
the inside of their homes clean and tidy. 
They could be urged to keep their wards 
free from filth, tin cans and weeds. The 
race as a whole.could be taught to be 
quiet and polite in public places. 


Lending money to finance Colored 
business enterprises would increase the 
number of businesses and place the race 
on a higher plane commercially. 


Why not use some of the money that 
we are giving to worthless charities and 
out and out grafters to finance an or- 
ganization of this kind and help the 


Copyright, 1920, by the Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National Negro Press Ass’n. 
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The Auto-Biography of an Ex-Colored Man 


A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





OR several days, together with other 
topics, we discussed the race problem, 
not only of the United States, but the 
race problem as it affected the native 

Africans and Jews, finally, before we 
reached Boston, our conversation had 
grown familiar and personal. I had 

p : told him something of my past and 
much about my intentions for the future. I learned 
that he was a physician, a graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, and had done post-graduate 
work in Philadelphia; and this was his second. trip 
abroad to attend professional courses. He had prac- 
ticed for some years in the city of Washington, 
and though he did not say so, I gathered that his 
practice was a lucrative one. Before we left the 
ship he had made me promise that I would stop two 
or three days in Washington before going South. 


We put up at a hotel in Boston fur a couple of 
Gays, and visited several of my new friend’s ac- 
guaintances; they were all people of education and 
culture, and, apparently, of means. I could not but 
help being struck by the great difference between 
them and the same class of colored people in the 
South. In speech and thought they were genuine 
Yankees. The difference was especially noticeable 
in their speech. There was none of that heavy 
tongued enunciation which characterizes even the 
best educated colored people of the South. It is 
remarkable, after all, what an adaptable creature 
the Negro is. I have seen the black West India gen- 
tleman in London, and he is in speech and manners a 
perfect Englishman. I have seen natives of Haiti 
and Martinique in Paris, and they are more Frenchy 
than a Frenchman. I have no doubt that the Negro 
would make a good Chinaman, with exception of the 
pigtail. 

My stay in Washington, instead of being two or 
three days, was two or three weeks. This was my 
first visit to the National Capital, and I was, of 
course, interested in seeing the public buildings and 
something of the working of the government; but 
most of the time I spent with the doctor among his 
friends and acquaintances. The social phase of 
life among colored people, which I spoke of in an 
earlier chapter, is more developed in Washington 
than in any other city in the country. This is on 
account of the large number of individuals earning 
good salaries and having a reasonable amount of 
leisure time to be drawn from. There are dozens 
of physicians and lawyers, scores of school teachers 
and hundreds of clerks in the departments. As to 
the colored department clerks, I think it is fair to 
say that in educatiotal equipment they average 
above the white clerks of the same grade; for, 
whereas a colored college graduate will seek such a 
job, the white university man goes into one of the 
many higher vocations which are open to him. 

In a previous chapter I spoke of social life among 
colored people; so there is no need to take it up 
again here. But there is one thing I did not men- 
tion; among Negroes themselves there is the pecu- 
liar inconsistency of a color question. Its existence 
is rarely admitted and hardly ever mentioned; it 
may not be too strong a statement to say that the 
greater portion of the race is unconscious of its in- 
fluence; though silent, is constant. It is evidenced 
most plainly in marriage selection; thus the black 
men generally marry women fairer than themsclves; 
while on the other hand, the dark women of stronger 
mental endowment are very often married to light 
complexioned men; the effect is a tendency toward 
lighter complexions, especially among the more ac- 
tive elements of the race. Some might claim that 
this is a tacit admission of colored people among 
themselves of their own inferiority judged by the 
color line. I do not think so. What I have termed 
an inconsistency is, after a!!, most natural; it is, in 
fact, a tendency in acrordance with what might be 
called an economic necessity. So far as racial dif- 
ferences go, the United States puts a greater pre- 
mium on color, or better, lack of color, than upon 








After all, racial supremacy is merely 
a matter of dates in history. 


anything else in the world. To paraphrase, “Have a 
white skin, and all things else may be added unto 
you.” I have seen advertisements in newspapers 
for waiters, bellboys or elevator men, which read, 
“Light colored men wanted.” It is this tremendous 
pressure which the sentiment of the country exerts 
that is operating on the race. There is involved not 
only the question of higher opportunity, but often 
the question of earning a livelihood; and so I say it 
is not strange, but a natural tendency. Nor is it 
any more a sacrifice of self respect that a black man 
should give to his children every advantage he can 
which complexion of skin carries, than that the rew 
or vulgar rich should purchase for their children 
the advantages which ancestry. aristocracy, and so- 
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HOPE 


By Theodore H. Shackelford 


O Hope! into my darkened life 
Thou hast so oft’ descended; 

My helpless head from failure’s biows, 
Thou also hast defended; 

When circumstances hard, and mean, 
Which I could not control, 

Did make me bow my head with shame, 
Thou comforted my soul. 


When stumbling blocks lay ali around, 
And when my steps did falter, 

Then did thy sacred fires burn 
Upon my soul’s high altar. 

Oft’ was my very blackest night 
Scarce darker than my day, 

But thou dispelled those clouds of doubt, 
And cheered my lonely way. 


E’en when I saw my friends forsake, 
And leave me for another, 

Then thou, O Hope, didst cling to me 
Still closer than a brother. 

Thus with thee near I groped my way 
Through the long, gloomy night 

Till now; yes, as I speak, behold, 
I see the light! the light! 
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cial position carry. I once heard a colored man sum 
it up in these words, “It’s no disgrace to be black, 
but it’s often very inconvenient.” 

Washington shows the Negro not only at his best, 
but also at his worst. As I drove around with the 
doctor, he commented rather harshly on those of the 
latter class which we saw. He remarked: “You see 
those lazy, good-fornothing, loafing darkies, they’re 
not worth digging graves for; yet they are the ones 
who create impressions of the race for the casua! 
observer. It’s because they are always in evidence 
en the strect corners, while the rest of us are hard 








A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
On Page 14. 





at work, and you know a dozen loafing darkies make 
a bigger crowd and a worse impression in this coun- 
try than fifty white men of the same class. But they 
ought not to represent the race. We are the race, 
and the race ought to be judged by us, not by them. 


*All rights reserved by the Author. 


Every race and every nation is judged by the best 
it has been able to produce, not by the worst.” 

The recollection of my stay in Washington is a 
pleasure to me now. In company with the doctor, 
I visited Howard University, the public schools, the 
excellent colored hospital, with which he was in some 
way connected, if I remember correctly, and many 
comfortable and even elegant homes. It was with 
some reluctance that I continued my journey South. 
The doctor was very kind in giving me letters tc 
people in Richmond and Nashville when I told him 
that I intended to stop ir both of these cities. In 
Richmond a man who was then editing a very cred- 
itable colored newspaper, gave me a great deal of 
his time, and made my stay there of three or four 
days very pleasant. In Nashville I spent a whole 
day at Fisk University, the home of the “Jubilee 
Singers,’ and was more than repaid for my time. 
Among my letters of introduction was one to a very 
prosperous physician. He drove me about the city 
and introduced me to a number of people. From 
Nashville I went to Atlanta, where I stayed long 
enough to gratify an old desire to see Atlanta Uni- 
versity again. I then continued my journey to Ma- 
con. During the trip from Nashville to Atlanta I 
went into the smoking compartment of the car to 
smoke a cigar I was traveling in a Pullman, not 
because of an abundance of funds, but because 
through my experience with my “millionaire” a cer- 
tain amount of comfort and luxury had become a 
necessity to me whenever it was obtainable When 
I entered the car I found only a couple of men there; 
but in a half hour there were half a dozen more. 
From the general conversation I learned that a fat 
Jewish looking man was a cigar manufacturer, and 
was experimenting in growing Havana tobacco in 
Florida; that a slender be-spectacled young man was 
from Ohio and a professor in some State institution 
in Alabama; that a white mustached, well dressed 
man was an old Union soldier who had fought 
through the Civil War! and that a tall, raw boned, 
red faced man, who seemed bent on leaving nobody 
in ignorance of the fact that he was from Texas, was 
a cotton planter. 

In the North men may ride together for hours in 
a “smoker” and unless they are acquainted with 
each other never exchange a word; in the South, men 
thrown together in such a manner are friends ir fif- 
teen minutes. There is always present a warm- 
hearted cordiality which will melt down the most 
frigid reserve. It may be because Southerners are 
very much like Frenchmen in that they must talk; 
and not only must talk, but they must express thcir 
cpinions. 

The talk in the car was for a while miscellaneous, 
—on the weather, crops, business prospects—the ol 
Union soldier had invested capital in Atlanta, and 
he predicted that that city would soon be one of the 
greatest in the country; finally the conversation 
drifted to politics; then, as a natural sequence, 
turned upon the Negro question. 

In the discussion of the race question, the diplo- 
macy of the Jew was something to be admired; he 
had the faculty of agreeing with everybody without 
losing his allegiance to any side. He knev that to 
sanction Negro oppression would be te sanction 
Jewish oppression, and would expose him, tho shot 
along that line from the old soldier who stood firmly 
on the ground of equal rights and opportunity to all 
men; yet long traditions and business instincts told 
him, when in Rome to act as a Roman. Altogether 
his position was a delicate one, and I gave him credit 
for the skill he displayed in maintaining it. The 
young professor was apologetic. He had had the 
same views as the G. A. R. man; but a year in the 
South had opened his eyes, and he had to confess that 
the problem could hardly be handled any better 
than it was being handled by the Southern whites. 
To which the G. A. R. man responded rudely that 
he had spent ten times as many years in the South 
as his young friend, and that he could easily undJer- 
stand how holding a position in a State institution 
in Alabama would bring about a change of views. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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ILY MAY! 
washed?” 
“Yas’m,” answered Lily May from 
the kitchen, where she was busily 
engaged in making faces at herself 
in the little mirror. 
“Come here, and let me see you.” 
Lily May snatched up a towel, 
dipped an end of it into the water, 
- gave her face a vigorous rubbing, 
and then appeared before her mother who was in the 
room adjoining. 

“Mercy! how you look. Didn’t I tell you to wash 
yourself clean? Don’t you know Mr. Johnson’s com- 
in’ tonight, an’ what will he think of you? You 
must think you ain’t got nothin’ on your face but a 
fo’head an’ a chin. Don’t you know you got eyes 
an’ a nose an’ a mouf? You come with me an’ I'll 
show you where they are.” 

She led the way to the kitchen; and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, the little girl’s face was be- 
ing rubbed with such energy, that Lily May wished 
she hadn’t any face at all. 

“Ouch, my ear!” 

“Yes, reckon you forgot you had ears too, ’cordin’ 
to the way they look! I know they ain’t seen no 
soap an’ water since Sunday! Now you take off 
them ribbons, while I find the comb.” 

The comb was soon found, and Lily May’s unruly 
hair was duly jerked and pulled and braided and be- 
ribboned. 

“Now you go upstairs and put on your pink dress, 
an’ min’ you, no playin’ an’ mussin’ yo’self! You 
come right down to the sittin’ room, an’ sit there, an’ 
behave yo’self ’till I send you to bed. Mr. John- 
son’s a nice man, an’ I want him to think yo’re a 
nice gal.” 


Did you get your face 


= May went slowly up the stairs muttering, 
“Wish’t that old Mr. Johnson’d fall in a mud- 
puddle, and’d have to have my mother wash his face 
just once! Bet he wouldn’t come around here after 
that!” She went to the cupboard to look for the 
pink dress. “Why don’t he go to see the Benson’s 
instead of comin’ here every Friday night, an’ givin’ 
me all this trouble? I have to dress up, an’ sit 
down there, an’ be polite an’ listen; but if I hear 
anything funy, an’ tell Euphemia Benson tomorrow, 
I get a spankin’ for it. There ain’t been one Sat- 
urday since Mr. Johnson come around here that I 
didn’t get a spankin’! I hate him! I hate him! 
Wish’t he’d fall in a mud-puddle! Wish’t——” 

“Lily May Porter, here comes Mr. Johnson! Hurry 
an’ come right down.” 

The pink dress was finally buttoned, and Lily May 
entered the sitting room at one door just as Mr. 
Johnson came in at the other. 

“Hello, honey, how’s your heart? Still on the 
beat?” he asked of Widow Porter as he shook hands 
with her. 

“Fine as silk,” answered the lady, as she turned to 
Lily May. “Come, Lily May,” she said sweetly, 
“Come an’ shake hands with Mr. Johnson.” 

“Hello, Lily May. Yo’re a nice li’l gal, always so 
clean an’ purty. The other kids ’round here look 
like they never had a interduction to soap an’ wa- 
ter. How would you like to see a show?” Then 
turning to Mrs. Porter, ‘““Wouldn’t you like to see a 
show tonight, Lucy?” 

Lily May looked at her mother anxiously. If she 
would only say “Yes,” then she wouldn’t have to re- 
cite, an’— 

“Yes, I'll go; but first you must hear Lily May 
recite a piece she learned in school. Come on, honey, 
let Mr. Johnson hear you recite that po’m about the 
rose,” 

Lily May knew her mother too well to hope that 
she might escape the dreaded ordeal. She knew that 
though she begged on her knees to be excused, it 


wouldn’t help her So she made a stiff little bow 
and began— 


“If I were a rose, 

On the garden wall, 

I’f look so fair 

And grow so tall, 

I'd scatter perfume far and wide, 
Of all the flowers I'd be the pride, 


LUCY PORTER’S DAUGHTER 


By Anna Kath 
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Lily May decides that Mr. Johnson would make a pretty good 


step-father after all. 


That’s what I'd do 
If I were you 
O little rose!” 


“Fair little maid, 

If I were you, 

I should always try, 

To be good and true. 

I'd be the merriest, sweetest child, 
On which the sunshine ever smiled. 
That’s what I'd do 

If I were you, 

Dear little maid!” 


Lily May bowed again, for the neglect of even 
such a trivial thing as a bow where Mr. Johnson was 
concerned, might mean anything from a scolding to a 
hair pulling. 

“That’s just fine!” said Mr. Johnson. 
your hat an’ we'll go to the show.” 

“Just have a chair, Mr. Johnson, while Lily May 
an’ I get our wraps on.” 

“Now, Lily May,” said the Widow Porter, when 
they were upstairs, don’t you be askin’ for peanuts 


“Now get 
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Queen of the Night 


By Josephine Rector Sims 


She hastened from her chamber door, 
She gathered up her robes of white, 
And marched to Nature’s mystic tune 
She came, the Queen of Night. 
Ah yes, her presence could be felt, 
Where e’er she trailed, where e’er shs stepped 
In the mansions where the kings reposed, 
In cells where beggars wept. 


Where Glory, crowned with rarest gems, 
Lay hold on man’s abode, 

She wrapped her gown of spotless white 
Around her as she rode. 

Where Pomp and Splendor had full sway, 
And Pride alike did reign, 

She touched them all with her magic wand, 
And hushed them all the same. 


Where lay the heavy hearts to rest, 
Where lay the mourner too, 

She swept her garments in their path, 
And hastened to pass through 

That door untouched by human hand, 
Unscathed by man’s bewailing, 

She paces on, her task to end, 
Hark! the Queen of Night is trailing. 





+++ 


or candy, or you'll be sorry. Go, put on your red 
sweater an’ your red cap, an’ be quick about it.” 


RS. PORTER stood before the mirror, pushing 
and jerking at a gray plush hood which was 
several sizes too small for her head. The hood was 
shaped something like a funnel, and when she finally 
had it properly adjusted, you might have laid a ruler 
from the end of the hood to the end of her nose _ It 
formed a straight line, but it would have taken a 
long ruler to make the stretch. 

“Lily May, get me my furs,” she ordered, as she 
struggled bravely to get into a gray silk coat. Mrs. 
Porter was a large, heavily built woman, and the 
coat was small, slightly built, evidently intended for 
one with a sylph-like figure. It had been given to 
her for Lily May. Mrs. Porter did her best to get 
into it, and the coat did its best to receive her, but 





suddenly there was a rip, then another, and the 
sleeve and the coat parted company. “My, if that 
ain’t always the way! Guess I’ll have to wear my old 
coat.” 

She went to the cupboard, and all the clothes it 
contained were jerked out, and thrown on a heap on 
the floor before the “old coat’? was found. She put 
it on. It was a large roomy affair. There was a big, 
brown fur collar attached to it, and large fur cuffs 
adorned the wrists. Lily May stood patiently hold- 
ing the “furs.”’ They consisted of a black and white 
spotted muff and scarf, resembling nothing so much 
as a cat who after a midnight serenade had had its 
labors rewarded wtih a shower bath from an unap- 
preciative listener. Mrs. Porter took the “furs,” 
fastened the scarf around her neck over the brown 
fur collar, thrust her hands into the muff, gave one 
admiring glance at the figure in the mirror, and then 
went downstairs with Lily May at her heels, 

“My, you look fine, Lucy! Now which show do 
you want to see. They’re playin’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
down ’t the Park. Do you want to go there?” 

“O, yes!” cried Lily May, clapping her hands, 
“Let’s go there.” 

Mrs. Porter turned around, and with her left hand 
pretended to adjust Lily May’s cap, while with her 
right hand she pinched her on the arm. Then, turn- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, she smiled sweetly and said, 
“Dear Lily May ain’t never seen it. But if you’d 
rather go somewhere’s else, it’ll be all right.” 

“We'd better see ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ if Lily May 
ain’t never seen it. She’d like it.” 

“Oh, goody! goody! But a little move of her moth- 
er’s, which looked as though it implied another re- 
adjustment of her cap, and incidentally a hard pinch, 
silenced her. Mrs. Porter believed that children 
should be seen and not heard. 

“All right, then, we'll go to the Park,” said Mr, 
Johnson as he led the way to the door. 


ITTLE EVA’S picture was on the screen when 
Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Porter and daughter entered 
the theatre. 

“Oh! ain’t she purty? 
golden curls, an’ look—” 

A large foot coming down heavily on hers sud- 
denly stopped her enthusiastic remarks. “One more 
word an’ out you go,” whispered her mother, and 
turning to Mr. Porter, who had noticed and pretended 
not to, she said, “I’m glad we came. Lily May enjoys 
it so much.” 

They seated themselves, Widow Porter between 
Lily May and Mr. Johnson. After a few minutes 
the latter said, ‘Let’ Lily May sit over here next to 
me, will you, Lucy?” 

The change was made, much to Lucy’s and Lily 
May’s annoyance. 

Mr. Johnson watched Lily May’s eager little face 
as she became interested in the story of Eva; ani 
when the tears rolled down her cheeks as Eva was 
carried away by the angels he pressed her hand and 
said kindly, “Just wait ’till I’m your daddy, Lily 
May! I won’t let your mother scold yeu no more, 
an’ you won’t have to recite unless you want to, an’ 
we'll have such good times!” 

Lily May looked up at him questioningly, then saw 
that he really meant it. She caught hold of his 
hand, held it with both hers, and whispered excitedly, 
“Don’t tell mama, she’ll—” 

“Ne she won’t. She’ll be good to you after this, 
or—well, I’ll tell her I won’t be your daddy, that’s 
all!” 

Lily May sank back into the seat with a contented 
sigh. 

Suddenly she leaned over and whispered, “Say, 
Mr. Johnson, I take it all back, honest I do.” 

“What, honey?” 

“Today I wish’t you’d fall in a mud-puddle, an’ 
that mama would have to wash your face, but now I 
don’t wish it no more,—it hurts awful—to have your 
face washed,” she sighed reminiscently as she sank 
back into the seat. 


Oh, mama, look at them 
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By Evelyn Eastman 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE es 





INAH MARIA Le COUER was the 
youngest of the eight Le Couer chil- 
dren. More than that, she was the 
scholar of the family. When she was 
two she amused herself for hours at 
a stretch w’iting letters and drawing 
weird marks on the paper which she 
would tell you were birds, flowers, and 
houses. She was five when her old- 
est sister, Madeline, married, leaving 
the burdens of housekeeping in a very old house, in 
a very small town, a slim purse and the care of the 
other seven children entirely on the shoulders of Mrs. 
Le Coeur. That was in June. In September Dinah 
Mariah in her new blue gingham dress, stout little 
shoes and with her small brown face shining from a 
vigorous scrubbing with laundry soap and a very 
rough towel, was sent to school along with her sisters, 
Verna and Joosephine, who were three and five years 
her senior respectively. 

Unlike her brothers and sisters, who “hated school” 
she enjoyed her daily trips to the little school upon 
the hill. 

Old Raymond Le Coeur, her father, was rather a 
hard working man. His dislike for idlers and idle 
pleasures caused him to be ever vigilant lest any 
member of his family be burdened with leisure time. 
There was no fun making in the Le Coeur home even- 
ings and Sundays as there was in neighboring homes; 
none of his children “wasted” their time going to 
shows, dancing or playing cards. Indeed none of 
them had ever dared to accept an invitation of any 
kind for an evening’s pleasure while they were under 
the old man’s guidance. He believed in early rising, 
long days at hard work and no burning of the mid- 
night oil. 

His education was very limited; he often boasted 
that he had spent but six months in school in his 
whole life. He could write his name well enough to 
read it, and he could read printed matter well enough 
to read the Bible. He had no time to waste reading 
other things, he said. 


U NLIKE HER HUSBAND, Mrs. Le Coeur believed 
that each of her children should have a good ed- 
ucation. She resented her husband’s attitude and 
prayed fervently that at least one of them would 
have an opportunity to finish high school and per- 
haps—yes, perhaps go away to college,—though she 
didn't dare even to think such a thought in Mr. Le 
Coeur’s presence. Another point in which they dif- 
fered was that Mrs. Le Coeur wanted her children 
to have as many pleasures as possible and her artistic 
soul delighted in adorning their cheap little garments 
with bits of embroidery and home-made lace. 

“Spoilin’ ’em,” commented Father Le Coeur on day 
as she patiently embroidered a big pink rose on the 
front of Louise’s waist. “All that fuss ain't neces- 
sary. First you give ’em the fanciest names you can 
find, then you spoil ’em wth a lot of fool clothes.” 
Usually Papa Le Coeur argued until he got tired and 
getting no answer. banged the door and shuffled out 
of the room. It was always a one-sided argument 
for Mamma Le Coeur wisely held her peace. This 
argument was no different from a hundred others 
they had had except this time Papa Le Coeur stopped 
on the threshold long enough to say, “An’ I’m goin’ 
to name the nex’ child myself. No more of these fool 
names in this family.” That was just before Dinah 
Mariah was born,—and he carried out his threat. 

On the day that Dinah Mariah was twelve, she was 
promoted to the eighth grade, it was then that her 
father had said: 

“Y’ needn’t think you’re a goin’ any mo’e after 
this year. Y’ done wasted too much time already. Stay 
roun’ here an’ he’p do this housework an’ he’p me to 
milk the cows.” 

In vain her mother had protested. In vain had she 
pleaded with him to let this their youngest remain in 
school a few years longer. 

“°*S all tomfoolery,” he snorted, “lettin’ gals stay 
in school ontell they’s grey headed an’ too lazy to do 
a hard day’s work. Louise ain’t none the worse off 
an’ she on’y went to fou’th grade. Sam Johnson 
tells me his gal is up in Chicago makin’ $7.00 a week 
doin’ housewo’k, but ’cou’se she has to pay room rent 
out’n that an’ sides, they jes’ natchelly pays mo’e in 
the big cites.” 





She was christened “Dinah Mariah,’ 


’ she was clothed in ill fitting rags, 


pleasures and education were denied her until Papa LeCoeur learned that edu- 
cation and refinement had a monetary value. 





“But Dinah Mariah is so little an’ she ain’t a bit 
strong,” she pleaded, “I thought maybe she could 
teach an’—” 

“An’ spen’ another five er six years in school an’ 
befo’ she makes money ’nough to pay us back fer 
what she’s et in that time, she’ll up an’ marry some 
good fer nuthin’ dude what don’t know ‘nough to 
milk a cow,” growled old Raymond. “No, she don’t 
need no mo’ school,” he added with an air of finality. 

“But Raymond,” begged Mother Le Coeur, “Dinah 
could never earn her livin’ on the farm if she was 
left alone. Now if she could teach school—” 

“She ain't goin’ t’ school no longer,’’ snapped the 
old man as he shuffled out of the room. 


MES: Le Coeur thought of her other children who 
had hated school so much that they even re- 
belled at the thought of going through grammar 
school. The two boys had found school work so irk- 
some that when they had reached the fifth grade at 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen respectively, they had 
quit in disgust and hired themselves out to neighbor- 
ing farmers. 

“A sensible thing to do,’ declared their father at 
the time, “they ain’t no use settin’ up in schoo! all 
your days.” 

Madeline the oldest girl, had married at the age of 
seventeen. Tired out with the constant drudgery, the 
big washings, hard days in the hot sun at harvest time 
and her father’s constant grouch, fun loving Madeline 
had accepted her first offer of marriage in hope of 
making a pleasanter home for herself. But her hus- 
band, like herself, had but little education and not 
being a very strong man his earning powers were 
limited and Madeline found her married life but a 
slight improvement over life in the home nest. Things 
did not improve with the passing years, for the ad- 
dition of four small mouths to the family forced her 
to go out in search of employment to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

There was pretty Celeste, a laughing black-eyed 
damsel whose skin reminded you of nothing more 
than a ripe russet apple tinged with red. Celeste 
had found home so dull or so disagreeable that at 
the age of sixteen she married old Dolphin Gray, 
who owned the biggest farm in the community. 

“It can’t be any worse than this,” was her com- 
ment at the time. “Maybe the old miser will starve 
himself to death before I get too old to enjoy his 
money.” 





LIFE 


If I live a life that is clean and rquare 
And I love my fellow man 

And I lend him a hand to help him bear 
His burden whenever I can, 

I need not fear what the future holds, 
Nor what the reward will be, 

For the Mighty Love that all enfolds 
Will most surely care for me. 


If I speak a good word of cheer ta one 
Whose sorrows have borne him down, 

And I give him new hope to journey on, 
And change to a smile his frown, 

I shall not dread when the shadows fall 
And the end of life draws near, 

For that Wonderous Love that shelters all 
Will drive away my fear. 


For my life is measured by what I mete, 
And I earn my own reward, 

So the love I give makes my heart complete 
And through it I gain the award, 

For whether I dwell in the house by the road, 
Or far from the haunts of men, 

If only my love makes bright the abode 
No fear shall enter it then. 


Mother Le Coeur had protested at the time be- 
causse of the discrepancy in age—old Dolphin was 
fifty-four when he married Celeste and she was only 
sixteen—but old Raymond Le Coeur: had told her 
she ought to rejoice to think that their daughter 
was getting a religious man, one with some sense 
that would “make her walk chalk” instead of some 
young fool with book learnin’ that was too lazy to do 
a hard day’s work and would allow her to fiddle an’ 
dance aroun’ in town every night an’ go to the devil. 
He deemed it wise to keep his real reason to rejoice to 
himself, for it was not greatly different from Celeste’s 
own—old Dolphin might starve himself to death or 
some to some other equally happy end and give the 
Le Coeur family a chance to enjoy the fruits of his 
earnings. 

Louise had been out in service since she was four- 
teen. 

“No use lettin’ a strong, robust gal like Lou waste 
time in school; she kin jes’ as well get out an’ make 
some money as not.” 

Louise had found a job as maid of all work in the 
village poostmaster’s house. She went to work each 
morning at six, did the cooking, washing and ironing 
as well as the mending and chores for a family of 
five, and received the munificent salary of $2.50 a 
week therefor. 

Verna apprenticed herself to the village dress- 
maker and Josephine nursed for the rich Paisleys, 
going with them each winter to Florida and in the 
very hot weather to the Lake region. 

Old Raymond Le Coeur was very well pleased with 
his good work in settling his children’s future. All 
he needed now was Dinah Maria to help around the 
house and on the farm and he wouldn‘t have a care 
in the world. 


- was the last day of school. Dinah Mariah re- 
splendent in a new white frock beruffled and 
tucked by hand in the rare intervals when her mother 
wasn’t darning endless piles of socks and stockings, 
sat in the front of the two rows of graduates. A 
dozen wiggly, black corkscrew curls dangled around 
her neck and helped to intensify the awful heat of 
the stuffy little school room. Her small feet were 
encased in canvas slippers and white open work 
stockings a trifle too large for her that had been 
cast aside by the youngest daughter of the family 
Louise worked for. 

The parents of the other nineteen graduates of 
the Greendale Grammar School crowded into the lit- 
tle school room, beaming with pride at the wisdom 
of their offspring. Mother Le Coeur sat in the 
second row where she could watch every movement 
made by her small daughter. Old Raymond at her 
side grumbled and figeted because she had insisted 
on him “knocking off” for a couple of hours to see 
their youngest child take her “diplooma.”’ 

After what seemed an eternity to the old man, the 
minister came forward and offered a prayer in which 
he asked God’s blessing on all the community and 
expressed a hope that every member of the class 
would make a strenuous effort to pursue his studies 
further. Then the class sang something in a very 
schoolish manner, a tall girl in a short dress came 
forward and played something on the piano and then 
Dr. Anderson stepped upon the platform and deliv- 
ered the address of the day. 

It was rather a long and flowery speech and a 
number of heads were seen to nod and hurriedly 
look around to see if they, had been observed. 

“A good education is a priceless thing,” said Dr. 
Anderson, “it is one of the few things that once 
possessed cannot be stolen, lost, given away or de- 
stroyed. It is one of the things that the successful 
man and woman cannot afford to be without.” 

Old Raymod, oblivious to everything and every 
body but Dr. Anderson, failed to see the look of tri- 
umph on Mother Le Coeur’s face. 

“Every day your child spends in school puts $10.00 
in his pocket—” (Continued on page 9) 
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An evening gown of embroidered 
erepe in soft gray-blue with girdle and 
sash of blending two-tone ribbon. 
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Fashion takes a tip from Nature and 
seatters red rose petals over the bil- 
lowy skirts of black indestructible voile. 
The satin corsage and ostrich fan are 
of deep red. 





| | FROCKS FOR THE DINNER, THE DANCE AND THE STROLL 





—lInternational Film Co. 


For street wear, the beach, for motor- 
ing or country wear this cape and skirt 
of black and white kumsi-kumsa is 
without rival. 





What They Are Wearing - - 


= By Mme. F. Madison 





OWNS have more trimming on the back than 
on the front this season. The tassel in gold, 
silver, or in colors that match or contrast are in- 
dispensable on the evening gown. Many ribbon 
sashes that start out with a simple bow at the 
belt line in the side back end in long dignified 
lookink trains. Drapery is still used on evening 
frocks and some of the very latest of them are 
showing rather a higher neck line than those used 
in the past faw seasons, indeed some of the houses 
are showing the conservative round neck, alike in 
back and front that characterized the evening 
frocks of the early years of the century. 
The touch of white which used to be considered 


quite necessary to every daytime dress is again 
in evidence. White chemisetts with high standing 
collars, pleated ruchings down the front of a foul- 
ard frock, organdie pleatings on the edge of gloves, 
huge white puffs that reach from elbow to wrist 
are all in evidence. 

Dyed lace is much in evidence. One simply buys 
a favorite pattern and the dye to match the cos- 
tume to be made, and there you are. Evening 
gowns as well as daytime frocks boast of great 
quantities of dyed lace. 

The money one invests in a dainty organdie 
frock is well spent, for organdie may be worn at 
any hour of the day with impunity and one may 


even wear a dainty, light colored organdie frock 
to an informal dance. If one prefers a combina- 
tion of materials the number that combine with 
organdie is legion. One sees dainty organdie com- 
bined with serges, velvets, satins, laces, nets and 
chiffons and every one of these combinations is 
pleasing. 

Many of the fall hats show a tendency to turn 
up. The wider ones turn up slightly all around 
and the smaller shapes still cling to Napoleonic 
lines. Many of the separate coats for fall wear 
show pleats, both box pleats: and clusters of accor- 
deon pleats. Skirts are somewhat longer than thev 
were last season and a bit wider. 








GENERAL RACE NEWS 


T is said that two hundred churches 

in Brazil, South America, have 
made application to come under the 
A. M. E. Z. jurisdiction. Rev. Dr. 
Crooke of New York has been made 
General Superintendent of this new 
work and as we go to press is on his 
way to his new post. 


One of the white publications in 
Kentucky in its editorial section says: 
“Jim Crow laws hurt business, and in 
the end will work general hardship up- 
on the whole people, regardless of 
color or condition. It hurts business 
by perpetuating the discrimination and 
injustices that are slowly but surely 
driving the Negro:population from the 
south. When the Negro leaves the 
south in large umbers the south ex- 
periences a shortage in man power. 
This shortage curtails the production 
and output of sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
lumber and rice. This curtailment of 
production and the output of raw ma- 
terials appreciably lowers the volume 
of business. Southern planters and 
merchants become land poor, the land 
instead of producing the staples grows 
up in weeds and jungles. These are 
the logical results of the action of the 
Jim Crow laws.” 


Roland Hayes, a Libranian tenor, 
appeared in recital in London, Eng- 
land, in July. Concerning Mr. Hayes’ 
work the London Morning Post says: 
“He delivered Puccini’s ‘Che Gelida 
Manina’ in Italian and Beethoven’s 
‘Adelaide’ with extreme refinement and 
set an example which many English 
singers will do well to copy by com- 
bining clear diction with unbroken 
phrasing.” 


According to the will of Harriet 
Blanchard of Philadelphia the Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes is to 
receive $100,000, Hampton Institute, 
$200,000, and Tuskegee, $200,000. 


The American Negro Academy held 
its midsummer session in New York 
City in July. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were “What does the Bible say 
of the Negro?” and “The Negro in 
Prehistoric Times.” The purpose of 
the organization is for the promotion 
of letters, science and art and to fos- 
ter as far as possible an intellectual 
taste. 


Dr. John A. Gregg, former presi- 
dent of Edward Waters College in 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been elected 
president of Wilberforce University, to 
succeed Dr. W. S. Scarborough. 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of How- 
ard University, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Dean of West Virginia Colle- 
giate Institute. 


Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the meeting of the National 
Negro Business League, which is to be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., August 18th 
to 20th inclusive. 


In his speech of acceptance, Warren 
G. Harding, the Republican nominee 
for President, said: “I believe the Ne- 
gro citizens of America should be 
guaranteed the enjoyment of all their 
rights, that they have earned the full 
measure of citizenship bestowed, that 
their sacrifices in blood on the battle 
fields of the Republic have entitled 
them to all of freedom and opportunity, 
all of sympathy and aid that the Amer- 
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As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object 


to the term NEGRO. 





ican spirit of fairness and justice de- 
mands. [ believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should stamp out 
lynching and remove that stain from 
the fair name of America.” 


“Justice before the Law, to Include 
the Prevention of Lynching and other 
Denials of Legal Justice to the Ne- 
gro,” “Adequate Educational Facili- 
ties,” “Sanitary Housing and Living 
Conditions” and “Recreational Facili- 
ties” are some of the subjects discussed 
at the conference held by representa- 
tives of the white and black races in 
Louisville, Ky., in July, under the di- 
rection of the Y. M.C. A. Among oth- 
er things discussed were Economic jus- 
tice, traveling facilities, and co-opera- 
tion in meeting religious needs. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Oakland, Cal., will open a 
club house for Libranian women in Au- 
gust. Miss Z. O. Stratton has been 
appointed executive secetary of the 
club. There will be accommodations 
for transient guetss. 


A memorial tablet in honor of the 
seventeen members of the Second Con- 
struction Battalion, the only Colored 
unit in Canada, who gave their lives in 
overseas service, was unveiled in July 
at Toronto, Canada, by the prime min- 
ister. 


Governor Coolidge, the Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee of the Republican par- 
ty, in his speech accepting the nomin- 
ation says: “There is especially due 


A LAMENT 


By Ethel Diane Johnson 


I have lived, I have loved, I have sorrowed, 
And out of my sorrow is born 

A sympathy for all humanity 
As pure as the rosebud at morn. 


My heart, dear, I gave to you freely, 
You bruised it and cast it aside, 
And now the world mocks me in triumph 
While you my heartaches deride. 


My heart was not all, for I gave you 
My youth, my strength, my whole being, 

But when I threw down my trump card before you 
You passed me by without seeing. 


You promised that you would stand by me, 
Would help me through sunshine and rain, 
But when life’s dark shadows fell on me 
You left me alone in my pain. 








Solomon Butler, the Dubuque College 
star, made a new American record with 
his 24 feet 8 inches leap in a running 
broad jump. He will be the only repre- 
sentative of the race in the world con- 
tests to be held at Antwerp, Belgium. 


The recent census shows that some 
counties in Georgia have lost more than 
25 per cent of their population, due to 
the migration of the Libranians from 
that section of the country. 


Edwin J. Morgan of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Lillian Steele Proctor of Brooklyn, 
Miss Burns of New York and John 
M. Wiseman, of South West Africa, 
are the four successful candidates for 
social service fellowships for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Morgan and Miss Burns 
have been assigned to the New York 
School of Social Work, and Miss Proc- 
tor and Mr. Wiseman to the Chicago 
Schol of Civics and Philanthropy. The 
fellowships given by the league are for 
$400.00 each. 


to the Colored race a more general rec- 
ognition of their constitutional rights. 
Tempted with disloyalty they remained 
loyal, serving in the military forces 
with distinction, obedient to the draft 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands, 
investing $1.00 out of every $5.00 they 
possessed, in liberty bonds; surely they 
hold the double title of citizen ship, by 
birth and by conquest, to be relieved 
from all imposition, to be defended 
from lynching and to be freely granted 
equal opportunities.” 


The Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
has created a Farm Development Bu- 
reau. They claim that this bureau is 
to give a better lease system to colored 
tenants. They are to give demonstra- 
tions and lectures on improved methods 
of farming, the bettering of home and 
community life and to bring about co- 
operation between the races. The busi- 
ness men interested in this work state 
that they intend to interest the white 


people of the community in giving the 
colored people better treatment for 
their own benefit, that the colored peo- 
ple play an important. part in the de- 
velopment of the community. 


Paul J. Stevens, a fifteen year old 
Libranian boy, has entered the Novi- 
tiate of the Fathers of the Atonement 
in New York. He will study for the 
priesthood. He is said to be the first 
Libanian in that section of the country 
to study for the priesthood. 


The Delta Chapter of the Alpha 
Kappa Psi have completed plans for 
their new chapter house to be built at 
Wilberforce, O. They expect to have 
the building ready for occuancy in the 
near future. 


Tennessee is to have a Colored town. 
The new city will be named Lincoln 
City and will be located near Memphis. 
All public officials from the mayor 
down are Libranians. A building and 
loan association will aid the poorer 
classes to build homes. 


Mrs. Florence Cole-Talbert, the lyric 
soprano of Detroit, Mich., appeared in 
recital in Hampton, Va., in July. Mrs. 
Talbert’s program included spirituals, 
classics, and ballads in both English 
and Italian. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Helen Elise Dett, pianist, and Mr. 
Paige I. Lancaster, both of Hampton, 
Va. 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


The seventeenth annual State Con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Women’s Club will be held Au- 
gust 3rd to 6th in Meadeville, Pa. 


The National Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs held its bi-ennial meet- 
ing at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
July 12th-16th. More than seven hun- 
dred women were present this year, 
representing organizations all over the 
country. Miss Hallie Q. Brown of Wil- 
berforce, Ohio, was elected president 
to succeed Mrs. Mary B. Talbert of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Mary B. Talbert 
and Dr. Mary Waring of Chicago will 
represent the organization at the In- 
ternational Council of Women at Chris- 
tiana, Norway. One thousand dollars 
was turned over to Tuskegee Institute 
and will be known as the National 
Federation Scholarship Fund. 


The Iowa State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs has sent a set of 
resolutions to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, thanking the church for the 
election of Negro bishops at the recent 
General Confeence held in Des Moines. 


As we go to press the members of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Color- 
ed Women’s Clubs are preparing for 
their seventeenth annual State Con- 
vention to be held at Meadville, Pa., 
August 3d to 6th inclusive. 


READ 
MAMMY SUE 


By LEONA GRAY 
In the next issue 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


(Continued from page 6) 





Old Man Le Coeur leaned forward at this point, 
his lower jaw dropped a bit and he sat in open 
mouthed astonishment. Evidently Dr. Anderson 
noted the questioning look on his face. 


“Why?” went on Dr. Anderson. “Because his 
earning capacity will be $10.00 greater for every day 
he spends in school. A grammar school education 
then would be worth about $16,0000.00 to the aver- 
age student. Of course it is worth a great deal 
more to some.” 


IFTY minutes passed and still Dr. Andcrson 
showed no inclination to bring his speech to a 
close, nor did old Raymond’s interest flag. Another 
thirty minutes passed and the good doctor began 
his conclusion. 

“Members of the race, consider no sacrifice too 
great that you have to make to give your children 
a good education,” the doctor went on. Several in 
the audience stifled yawns, from somewhere in the 
back of the room came a sound that was suspici- 
ously like a snore, stout Mrs. Jones, seated in the 
middle of the front row, squeezed through the nar- 
row aisles made by the rows of seats, stepped on 
Mr. Smith’s bunion and tiptoed out to the pump for 
a drink of water. The creaking of her new shoes 
and the rustling of her very stiff black silk dress and 
much starched skirts attracted everyone’s attention 
save Raymond Le Coeur’s. A few more minutes and 
the speaker sat down. There was thunderous ap- 
plause but Dinah Mariah’s father did not hear it. He 
was thinking and thinking rapidly. He had cheated 
himself. Madeline had quit school two years before 
she finished grammar school; Celeste had had nearly 
three years to go before she would have received her 
diploma; Louise, Josephine and Verna had gone to 
work just after finishing the fourth grade and the 
two boys had gone to work before they had reached 
the sixth grade. ‘“Let’s see, now, that’s twenty-three 
years of schooling the rest of ’em lost in grammar 
school an’ if they’d a gone to high school that’d a 
been twenty-eight mo’ years—” 

Slowly, laboriously he figured out the time lost 
by his entire family at the rate of $10.00 a day. 
The beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead. 
His nut brown face took on a grayish pallor. Fifty- 
one years—there were two hundred school days in a 
year—that made $2,000.00 a year an’ fifty-one years 
—whew !|—$102,000.00—a fortune! ‘‘Wonder if he 
knows what he’s a talkin’ ’bout?” he mused. 

Mrs. Lyons, the chorister at the Baptist Church, 
came forward and sang a solo and then Dinah Ma- 
riah, valedictorian of the class, read a paper. 

For the first time within the range of Dinah 
Mariah’s memory her father seemed pleased and in- 
terested in her. Indeed old Raymond Le Coeur list- 
ened to the stilted phrases and borrowed expressions 
of Dinah Mariah’s paper with as much interest and 
pleasure as he did Dr. Anderson’s speech. 

When the diplomas were given out, Dinah Mariah 
received two—one for excellence in scholarship—the 
teacher explained. 

There were several visitors present. Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s daughter, Elsie, who had been away five 
years, was visiting her mother and was asked to 
come forward and say a few words. Old Raymond 
had never liked Mrs. Washington and did not allow 
his wife to have anything to do with her because 
“she indulged Elsie in laziness” and might put the 
same idea in Mrs. Le Coeur‘s head. What he meant 
by “indulging her daughter in laziness” consisted in 
sending the girl to high school for four years and 
then to a Northern University, when she could a jes’ 
as well been workin’ like Louise. 

Elsie Washington came forward. Her exquisitely 
tailored clothes bespoke refinement, good taste and 
fine quality. “Spends all she makes on clo’es” mut- 
tered the old man to himself. 

“Miss Washington,” explained Dr. Anderson, as 
the young woman came smilingly forward, “is a living 
proof of the value of an education. Miss Washington 
is earning $12.00 a day.” 


N the way home, after the exercises, old Ray- 

mond stopped at the drug store and purchased 
a brick of ice cream. Both Dinah Mariah and her 
mother knew better than to show any evidence of 
surprise. 


The summer passed uneventfully and almost be- 
fore they realized it September had painted the land- 
scape with brilliant yellows, oranges, reds and pur- 
ples of autumn. Dinah Mariah, propped upon pil- 
lows in a big arm chair sat in the shade of the big 
maple tree before the door. The book in her lap 
slid to the ground unobserved, her eyelids fiut- 
tered and closed. 


Dinah Mariah and her best friend, Helene Saun- 
ders, strolled across the campus arm in arm. Dinah 
Mariah wore a wonderful pink organdie dress and 
her white canvas pumps with French heels that fitted 
perfectly. It seemed a long time since she had grad- 
uated from the Greendale Grammar school. 


“l’m so glad you’re to play the piano solo at 
commencement, Dinah Mariah. Your father will be 
so proud.” said Helene. Just then Roy Edwards 
and Jack Green swung around the corner in Roy’s 
father’s new Packard and asked the girls to ride 


with them. Helene was already in the back with 
Jack when Dinah Mariah climbed in beside Roy, 
banged the door—and woke up. 

She rubbed her eyes with thin, wasted, little hands 
The fever had left her pale and thin and very, very 
weak. Through half closed eyes she watched the 
rapidly approaching vehicle in the road. First a 
cloud of dust, then a bit of red in the cloud and now 
she could see it plainly—an immense red auto deliv- 
ery truck. And here it was stopping in front of their 
gate, and four men were struggling with a giant box. 
Her father came out and spoke to the man on the 
wagon, then hurried into the house. The men opened 
the giant box, removed a beautiful shiny black piano 
and carried it into the house. Dinah Mariah pinched 
herself to see if she was awake. Yes, her finger 
nails left a tiny bruise on her arm. 

Her mother came out to adjust the coovers and 
move her chair out of the sun. Then her father 
carried her into the house to see the new piano. 

“Better hurry up an’ get well, Dinah M’riah, high 
school opens nex’ week an’ I’ve ’ranged fer you to 
take lessons down at Jones’ Music school twice a 
week after school.” 

Dinah Mariah’s dream was about to come true. 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 4) 


The professor turned very red and had very little 
more to say. The Texan was fierce, eloquent and 
profane in his argument, and, in a lower sense, there 
was a direct logic in what he said, which was con- 
vincing; it was only by taking higher ground, by 
dealing in what Southerners call “theories” that he 
could be combatted. Occasionally some one of the 
several other men in the “smoker” would throw in a 
remark to reinforce what he said, but he really didn’t 
need any help; he was sufficient in himself. 

In the course of a short time the controversy nar- 
rowed itself down to an argument between the old 
soldier and the Texan The latter maintained hotly 
that the Civil War was a criminal mistake on the 
part of the North, and that the humiliation which the 
South suffered during Reconstruction could never be 
forgotten The Union man retorted just as hotly 
that the South was responsible for the war, and that 
the spirit of unforgetfulness on its part was the 
greatest cause of the present friction; that it seemed 
to be the one great aim of the South to convince the 
North that the latter made a, mistake in fighting to 
preserve the Union and liberate the slaves “Can 
you imagine,” he went on to say, “what would have 
been the condition of things eventually if there nad 
been no war, and the South had been allowed to 
follow its course? Instead of one great, prosperous 
country with nothing before it but the conquests 
of peace, a score of petty republics, as in Central 
America and South America, wasting their energies 
war with each other or in revolutions” 

“Well,” replied the Texan, “anything—no coun- 
try at all is better than having niggers over you. 
But anyhow, the war was fought and the niggers 
were freed; for it’s no use beating about the bush 
the niggers, and not the Union, was the cause of it; 
and now do you believe that all the niggers on earth 
are worth the good white blood that was spilt? You 
freed the nigger and you gave him the ballot, but 
you couldn’t make a citizen out of him. He don’t 
know what he’s voting for, and we buy ’em like so 
many hogs. You’re giving ’em education, but that 
only makes slick rascals out of ’em.” 

“Don’t fancy for a moment,” said the Northern 
man, “that you have any monopoly in buying igno- 
rant votes. The same thing is done on a larger scale 
in New York and Boston, and in Chicago and San 
Francisco; and they are not black votes either. As 
to education making the Negro worse, you had just 
as well tell me that religion does the same thing, 
and, by the way, how many educated colored men do 
you know personally?” 

The Texan admitted that he knew only one, and 
added that he was in the penitentiary. “But,” he 
said, “do you mea nto claim, ballot or no ballot, edu- 


cation or no education, that niggers are the equals 
white men?” 

“That’s not the question,’”? answered the other, 
“but if the Negro is so distinctly inferior, it is a 
strange thing to me that it takes such tremendous 
effort on the part of the white man to make him 
realize it, and to keep him in the same place into 
which inferior men naturally fall. However, let us 
grant for the sake of argument that the Negro 
is inferior in every respect to the white man; that 
fact only increases our moral responsibility in regard 
to our actions toward him. Inequalities of numbers, 
wealth, and power, even of intelligence and morals, 
should make no difference in the essential rights 
of men.” 

“If he’s inferior and weaker, and is shoved to the 
wall, that’s his own lookout,” said the Texan. “That’s 
the law of nature; and he’s bound to go to the wall; 
for no race in the world has ever been able to stand 
competition with the Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has always been and always will be the masters 
ef the world, and the niggers in the South ain’t go- 
ing to change all the records of history.” 

“My friend,” said the old soldier slowly, “if you 
have studied history, will you tell me, as confident- 
ially between white men, what the Anglo-Saxon has 
ever done?” 

The Texan was too much astonished by the ques- 
tion to venture any reply. 

His opponent continued, “Can you name a single 
one of the great fundamental and original intellect- 
ual achievements which have raised man in the scale 
of civilization that may be credited to the Anglo- 
Saxon? The art of letters, of poetry, of music, of 
sculpture, of painting, of the drama, of architecture; 
the science of mathematics of astronomy, of phil- 
osophy, of logic, of physics, of chemistry, the use of 
metals and the principles of mechanics, were all in- 
vented or discovered by darker and what we now 
call inferior races and nations. We have carried 
many of these to their highest point of perfection, 
but the foundation was laid by others. Do you know 
the only original contribution to civilization we 
can claim is what we have done in steam and elec- 
tricity and in making implements of war more dead- 
ly; and there we worked largely on principles which 
we did not discover. Why, we didn’t even originate 
the religion we use. We are a great race, the great- 
est in the world today, but we ought to remember 
that we are standing on a pile of past races, and 
enjoy our position with a little less show of arro- 
gance. We are simply having ou? turn at the game, 
and we were a long time getting to it. After all, 
racial supremacy is merely a matter of dates in his- 

(Continued on page 12) 











SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 





SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 





THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 
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THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street 











No. 102—Reversible Coat— No. 


two coats in one—vulcanized 


coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. Rubber proofing 
gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all tween lining and Cashmere 
coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. surface cloth is the finest 


Sizes 34 to 46. 
Price 


Bombazine cloth on the 
other. To be worn as a slip 
on coat with the tan side 
out and as a storm coat with 
the black gum side out. 
Price 


cere aweeeeeereresese 


@26—Changeable mo- 


CHICAGO 





















ever used in raincoats. 
Nicely tailored 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 


Patch pockets, finest proofing. 


tailored and guaranteed storm proof. 
. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


34 to 4. 


Nicely 
Sizes 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 


No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
hair, finest rubber proofing, ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 


seams cemented and strapped. 
and guaran- 
teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
to 46. 


BENED » vevordnsccssovcssond $14.50 
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Eyelet Embroidery and Initials Are Popular 





NITIALS and monogram on house- 

house linens are always popular 
because of their beauty and the neces- 
sity of marking one’s linens in some 
way to give them individuality. Mono- 
grams and initials are especially desir- 
able on napery, towels, blankets and 
dresser covers, but they are also desir- 
able on all lingerie and draperies. It 
gives a personal touch that cannot be 
imparted in any other way. The bride 
who receives a pair of pillow cases 


M28 £4 


LAS ose” 
Aue See, 


marked with her monogram, or the 
friends who receives a cushion with 
her initials on it knows that the gift 
was made especially for her which gives 
it an added value. Eyelet embroidery, 
hemstitching and buttonholed edges 
are in favor again. Some housewives 
seem to be favoring the heavy, deep 
linen fringes on household linens in- 
stead of the lace that was so much in 
demand a short while ago. 


BATIKS IN FAVOR 


ATIK designs are growing in favor 

just now for everything from dra- 
peries to lingerie. On account of the 
slow process and great care required in 
producing Batik designs the price is 
almost prohibitive. Still, if one is 
handy wth a paint brush, hand painted 
waists, camisoles, gloves and hand- 
bags are within the reach of the ma- 
jority. Indeed some of the hand paint- 
ed garments are as charming as real 
Batiks. The charm of Batik designs 
on garments is that they cannot 
be duplicated or commercialized. A 


thin silk is used as a foundation and 
the parts of the design to be left un- 
colored are covered with wax, which 
resists the dye into which the fabric is 
dipped. The wax is applied for each 
separate color in successive dippings. 
After each dipping the wax is removed 
wth gasoline and the material is ironed 
smooth. 

Europeans use Batik designs on vel- 
vet draperies, tapestries and other ma- 
terials for interior decorating. In this 
country however, it is more popular 
for wearing apparel. 





ATTENTION AGENTS!! 
The OCTOBER issue of the Half-Century will be ready 


for mailing September Ist. 


We cannot supply you with 


copies of the October number unless we get your order for 


them before that date. 
dissappointed. 


Send us your order or you will be 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


Conducted by Helene Martin. 


Use For Old Newspapers 


Many women have stacks and stacks 
of old newspapers on hand that will 
probably never be sold or used in any 
other way. These papers in great piles 
are not the best things to h ave in the 
house for the reason that a match 
dropped accidentially on one at some 
time would be rather destructive. 
However they are worth something. 
Try this: Soak the neatly folded news- 
papers in water all night. A wash tub 
is just about the right size for soaking 
them. In the morning, take the soak- 
ed, still folded newspapers and wring 
it out as dry as you can. When you 
have finished you will have a billet 
about the size of a man’s arm and pos- 
sibly eighteen inches in length, that 
closely resembles a gray cork. Lay 
these in the sun in the cellar to dry 
and use them just as you would wood 
for starting fires, in the stove or fur- 
nace, or for cooking something quick- 
ly. Soaking the paper reduces it to 
the original wood pulp from which it 
was made.—L. M. C., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





A Substitute for Mothballs 

A splendid substitute for the ill 
smelling moth balls and moth flakes 
may be made by mixing together one 
ounce each of cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
meg, mace, caraway seeds, and ton- 
quin beans, and six ounces of powder- 
ed orris root. Now that Spring is 
here and most of us are preparing to 
store away the winter clothing, it is 
well to have these things on hand. The 
mixture should be put into small bags 
and the bags laid among the clothing. 
They will impart a pleasant perfume 
and will prove an excellent moth pre- 
ventive—N. V., Starksville, Miss. 





To Mend a Screen 

A broken screen door or window 
screen can be repaired easily and neat- 
ly in the following manner: Cut a 
piece of wire netting about three 
inches larger than the hole. Remove 
the wires around the edge of the patch 
for half an inch or more, like drawing 
away the threads from a piece of linen. 
Bend the resulting prongs at right an- 
gles and fit the patch in place with the 
wire ends sticking through the screen. 
Press the patch flat against the larger 
surface, then on the other side press 
the ends back to their original posi- 
tion. This secures the patch.—W. Q., 
Jonestown, Miss. 





Waterproof Gloves 

Canvas gloves, such as can be pur- 
chased for ten cents a pair in the 
stores are splendid for many uses if 
they are first waterproofed. 

Melt a slab of paraffin in a pan 
(about four ounces). Remove from 
the fire and add it to a pint of gaso- 
lene which has been warmed by set- 
ting the jar containing the gasoline in 
a pan of hot water. Soak the gloves 
in this solution and then hang out to 
dry. The gloves are now waterproofed 
and are much less awkward than a pair 
of tongs for putting ice into the re- 
frigerator. They will protect your 
hands in doing any housework requir- 
ing the use of a damp cloth. When 
soiled, they can be washed by using 
luke warm water and any good white 
soap. Each washing lessens somewhat 
the waterproofing properties, so that 
after a time they have to be reproofed. 

H. J. T.—Oakland, Calif. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


Canning Rice 

Rice can be canned just as other 
foods are canned and thus save much 
labor and fuel. Wash the rice thor- 
oughly, salt it slightly and put a cup- 
ful in each quart jar, cooking it 
thoroughly before sealing the jars. 
Rice thus canned will keep as well as 
any other canned food. It will save 
the time of cooking rice mornings for 
breakfast, or before making rice pud- 
dings, soups, croquettes, etc. It also 
eliminates the possibility of burning 
the rice when you are too busy to 










A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 


watch it closely, and the consequent 

necessity of scraping and washing pared for today and 
badly burned cooking utensils—L. T. i 1 ° 
tone a usage with you will say: 


the irons. 
Gives the 
hair a nat- 
ural soft 
and silken 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 





“It is just 
what I 

need.” Aida 
Pomade is 


also used as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 


For the Dining Room Table 

I have a very highly polished dining 
room table and have been using doilies 
on it. No matter how careful I was 
the top would get spotted with heat 
marks and grease. To have the table 
top rubbed down would cost $10.00 or 
more. After trying many remedies, 
I finally discovered that by sprinkling 
powdered pumice over the surface very 
lightly, and then rubbing with a rag 
moistened with linseed oil, the spots 
all came off. Now I rub over the top 
once a day. Such a process prevents 
future heat marks and keeps the table 
in splendid condition—Mrs. J. O. B., 
Yuma, Ariz. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
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To Clean Statuary 

A plaster of paris statue that has 
become soiled may be cleaned in the 
following manner. Cover the figure 
with fine, dry whiting and fuller’s 
earth. Wrap in a cloth, let it remain 
a few days then gently brush the 
powder off. This is the safest method 
for a liquid might remove the outside 
coating and stain the piece.—C. O. F,, 
Petersburg, Va. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





To Remove Varnish 


If you wish to remove the varnish 
from a piece of furniture for the pur- 
pose of painting it or to revarnish it, 
boil one pound of good washing 
powder in two quarts of water. Wash 
it all over with this solution and let 
stand wet for a few minutes. Repeat 
the process two or three times and 
then wash off with clear water.—Mrs. | 
E. V. 0., Topeka, Kans. 








As much care should be exercised in the selec- 


I have a smooth board that just tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
covers the laundry tubs. I use this food 


when cleaning fish, thus keeping the 
Soin enemies OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre 
out of the kitchen and when sewing, sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
; use it as . — table, so that I making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
Or Se ee OF Ss you will find delightful and pleasing. 
Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Use for Laundry Tubs 


table.—T. R. J., Natchez, Miss. 





Time Saver 

I have found it a great help for 
mending day if, when ironing, I have 
at hand a tablet and pencil and as an 
article is ironed which needs mending 
make a note of the nature of the need, 
as, for instance, “Johnnie’s shirt, two 
buttons”; “Mary’s waist, patch.” The 
clothes needing mending are then 


Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


placed in one pile. I look over the Dept. H. €. 
list to see just how many buttons I 
need, what colors of thread and the CHICAGO, ILL. 


kind of patches I will need for the 
entire job, and there is no jumping 
up hunting for things after I start 
mending.—Y. R. P., Xenia, O. 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 





tory. The man here who belongs to what is, all in 
all, the greatest race the world ever produced, is 
almost ashamed to own it. If the Anglo-Saxon is 
the source of everything good and great in the 
human race from the beginning, why wasn’t the 
German forest the birthplace of civilization?” 

The Texan was somewhat disconcerted, for the 
argument had passed a little beyond its limits, but he 
swung it back to where he was sure of his ground 
by saying, “All that may be true, but it hasn’t got 
much to do with us and the niggers here in the South. 
We’ve got ’em here, and we’ve got ’em to live with, 
and it’s a question of white man or nigger, no mid- 
dle ground. You want us to treat niggers as equals. 
Do you want to see ’em sitting around in our par- 
lors? Do you want to see a mulatto South? To 
bring it right home to you, would you let your daugh- 
ter marry a nigger?” 

“No, I wouldn’t consent to my daughter’s marry- 
ing a nigger, but that doesn’t prevent my treating a 
black man fairly. And I don’t see what fair treat- 
ment has to do with niggers sitting around in your 
parlors; they can’t come there unless they’re invited. 
Out of all the white men I know, only a hundred or 
so have the privilege of sitting around in my parlor. 
As to the mulatto South, if you Southerners have 
one boast that is stronger than another, it is your 
women; you put them on a pinnacle of purity and 
virtue and bow down in chivalric worship before 
them; yet you talk and act as though, should you 
treat the Negro fairly and take the anti-intermar- 
riage laws off your statute books, these same women 
would rush into the arms of black lovers and hus- 
bands. It’s a wonder to me that they don’t rise up 
and resent the insult.” 

“Colonel,” said the Texan, as he reached into his 
handbag and brought out a large flask of whiskey, 
“you might argue from now until hell freezes over, 
and you might convince me that you’re right, but 
you’ll never convince me that I’m wrong. All you 
say what men ought to be, but they ain’t that; so 
there you are. Down here in the South we’re up 
against facts, and we’re meeting ’em like facts . We 
don’t believe the nigger is or ever will be the 
equal of the white man, and we ain’t going to treat 
him as an equal; I’ll be damned if we will. Have a 
drink.” Everybody, except the professor,. partook of 
the generous Texan’s flask, and the argument closed 
in a general laugh and good feeling. 


I went back into the main part of the car with 
the conversation on my mind. Here I had before 
me the bald, raw, naked aspects of the race question 
in the South; and, in consideration of the step I was 
taking, it was far from encouraging. The sentiments 
of the Texan—and he expressed the sentiments of 
the South—fell upon me like a chill. I was sick at 
heart. Yet, I must confess that underneath it all 
I felt a certain sort of admiration for the man who 
could not be swayed from what he held as his prin- 
ciples. Contrasted with him, the young Ohio pro- 
fessor was indeed a pitiable character. And all along, 
in spite of myself, I had been compelled to accord the 
same mind of admiration to the Southern white man 
for the manner in which he defends not only his 
virtues but his vices. He knows, that judged by a 
high standard, he is narrow and prejudiced, that he 
is guilty of unfairness,-oppression and cruelty, but 
this he defends as stoutly as he would his better 
qualities. This same spirit obtains in a great de- 
gree among the blacks; they, too, defend their faults 
and failings. This spirit carries them so far at times 
as to make them sympathizers with members of their 
race who are perpetrators of crime. And, yet, among 
themselves they are their own most merciless critics. 
I have never heard the race so terribly arraigned as 
I have by Colored speakers to strictly Colored audi- 
ences. It is the spirit of the South to defend every- 
thing belonging to it. The North is too cosmopolitan 
and tolerant for such a spirit. If you should say to 
an Easterner that Paris is a gayer city than New 
York, he would likely agree with you, or at least 
to let you have your own way; but to suggest to a 
South Carolinian that Boston is a nicer city to live 
in than Charleston would be to stir his greatest 
depths of argument and eloquence. 

But, today, as I think over that smoking-car argu- 
ment, I can see it in a different light. The Texan’s 
position does not render things so hopeless, for it 


(Continued from page 9) 


indicates that the main difficulty of the race ques- 
tion does not lie so much in the actual condition 
of the blacks as it does in the mental attitude of the 
whites; and a mental attitude, especially one not 
based on truth, can be changed more easily than act- 
ual conditions. That is to say, the burden of the 
question is not that the whites are struggling to 
save ten million despondent and moribund people 
from sinking into a hopeless slough of ignorance, 
poverty and barbarity in their very midst, but that 
they are unwilling to open certain doors of oppor- 
tunity and to accord certain treatment to ten mil- 
lion aspiring, education - and - property - acquiring 
people. In a word, the difficulty of the problem 
is not so much due to the facts presented, as to the 
hypothesis assumed for its solution. In this it is sim- 
ilar to the problem of the Solar system. By a com-- 
plex, confusing and almost contradictory mathemat- 
ical process, by the use of zigzags instead of straight 
lines, the earth can be proven to be the center of 
things celestial; but by an operation so simple that it 
can be comprehended by a schoolboy, its position can 
be verified among the other worlds which revolve 
about the sun, and its movements harmonized with 
the laws of the universe. So, when the white race 
assumes as a hypothesis that it is main-object of 
creation, and that all things else are merely subsidi- 
ary to its well being, sophism, subterfuge, perversion 
of conscience, arrogance, injustice, oppression, cru- 
elty, sacrifice of human blood, all are required to 
maintain the position, and its dealings with other 
races become indeed a problem, a problem which, if 
based on a hypothesis of common humanity, could 
be solved by the simple rules of justice. 


When I reached Macon I decided to leave my 
trunk and all my surplus belongings, to pack my 
bag, and strike out into the interior. This I did; and 
by train, by mule and ox-cart, I traveled through 
many counties. This was my first real experience 
among rural colored people, and all that I saw was 
interesting to me; but there was a great deal which 
does not require description at my hands; for log 
cabins and plantations and dialect-speaking darkies 
are perhaps better known in American literature 
than any other single picture of our national life. 
Indeed, they form an ideal and exclusive literary 
concept of the American Negro to such an extent that 
it is almost impossible to get the reading public to 
recognize him in any other setting; but shall en- 
deavor to avoid giving the reader any already over- 
worked and hackneyed descriptions. This generally 
accepted literary ideal of the American Negro con- 
stitutes what is really an obstacle in the way of the 
thoughtful and progressive element of the race. His 
character has been established as a happy-go-lucky, 
laughing, shuffling, banjo-picking being, and the 
reading public has not yet been prevailed upon to 
take him seriously. His efforts to elevate himself 
socially are looked upon as a sort of absurd caricature 
of “white civilization.” A novel dealing with col- 
ored people who lived in respectable homes and 
amidst a fair degree of culture and who naturally 
acted “just like white folks” would be taken in a 
comic opera sense. In this respect the Negro is 
much in the position of a great comedian who gives 
up the lighter roles to play tragedy. -No matter 
how well he may portray the deeper passions, the 
public is loth to give him up in his old character; 
they even conspire to make him a failure in serious 
work, in order to force him back into comedy. In 
the same respect, the public is not too much to be 
blamed, for great comedians are far more scarce 
than mediocre tragedians; every amateur actor is a 
tragedian. However. this very fact constitutes the 
opportunity of the future Negro novelist and poet to 
give the country something new and unknown, in de- 
picting the life, the ambitions, the struggles and the 
passions of those of their race who are striving to 
break the narrow limits of traditions. A beginning 
has already been made in that remarkable book by 
Dr. Du Bois, “The Souls of Black Folk.” 

Much, too, that I saw while on this trip, in spite 
of my enthusiasm, was disheartening. Often I 
thought of what my “millionaire” had said to me, 
and wished myself back in Europe. The houses in 
which I had to stay were generally uncomfortable, 
sometimes worse. I often had to sleep in a division 
or compartment with several other people. Once or 








twice I was not so fortunate as to find divisions; 
everybody slept on pallets on the floor. Frequently 
I was able to lie down and contemplate the stars 
which were in their zenith. The food was at times 
so distasteful and poorly cooked that I could not eat 
it. I remember that once I lived for a week or more 
on buttermilk, on account of not being able to stom- 
ach the fat bacon, the rank turnip tops and the heavy 
damp mixture of meal, salt and water, which was 
called corn bread. It was only my ambition to do 
the work which I had planned that kept me stead- 
fast to my purpose. Occasionally I would meet with 
some signs of progress and uplift in even one of 
these backwood settlements—houses built of boards, 
with windows, and divided into rooms, decent food 
and a fair standard of living. This condition was 
due to the fact that there was in the community 
some exceptionally capable Negro farmer whose 
thrift served as an example. As I went about among 
these dull, simple people, the great majority of them 
hard working; in their relations with the whites, 
submissive, faithful, and often affectionate, negative- 
ly content with their lot, and contrasted them with 
those of the race who had been quickened by the 
forces of thought, I could not but appreciate the 
logic of the position held by those Southern leaders 
who have been bold enough to proclaim against the 
education of the Negro. They are consistent in their 
public speech with Southern sentiment and desires. 
Those public men of the South who have not been 
daring or heedless enough to defy the ideals of twen- 
tieth century civilization and of modern humani- 
tarianism and philanthropy, find themselves in the 
embarrassing situation of preaching one thing and 
praying for another. They are in the position of 
the fashionable woman who is compelled by the laws 
of polite society to say to her dearest enemy, “How 
happy I am to meet you.” 


And yet, in this respect how perplexing is South- 
ern character; for in opposition to the above, it may 
be said that the claim of the Southern whites that 
they love the Negro better than the Northern whites 
do, is in a manner true. Northern white people love 
the Negro in a sort of abstract way, as a race; 
through a sense of justice, charity and philanthropy, 
they will liberally assist in his elevation. A number 
of them have heroically spent their lives in this ef- 
fort( and just here I wish to say that when the 
colored people reach the monument building stage, 
they should not forget the men and women who went 
South after the war and founded schools for them). 
Yet, generally speaking, they have no particular lik- 
ing for individuals of the race. Southern white peo- 
ple despite the Negro as a race, and will do nothing 
to aid in his elevation as such; but for certain indi- 
viduals they have a strong affection, and are helpful 
to them in many ways. With these individual mem- 
bers of the race they live on terms of the greatest 
intimacy; they intrust to them their children, their 
family treasures and their family secrets; in trouble 
they often go to them for comfort and counsel; in 
sickness they often rely upon their care. This af- 
fectionate relation between Southern whites and 
those blacks who come into close touch with them 
has not been overdrawn even in fiction. 

This perplexity of Southern character extends even 
to the mixture of the races. That is spoken of as 
though it were dreaded worse than smallpox, leprosy 
or the plague. Yet, when I was in Jacksonville I 
knew several prominent families there with large 
colored branches, which went by the same name 
and were known and ackuowledged as blood rela- 
tives. And what is more, there seemed to exist be- 
tween those black brothers and sisters and uncles 
and aunts a decided friendly feeling. 


I said above that Southern whites would do noth- 
ing for the Negro as a race. I know the South 
claims that it has spent millions for the education 
of the blacks, and that it has of its own free will 
shouldered this awful burden. It seems to be for- 
getful of the fact that these millions have been taken 
from the public tax funds for education, and that the 
law of political economy which recognizes the land 
owner as the one who really pays the taxes is not 
tenable. It would be just as reasonable for the 
relatively few land owners of Manhattan to com- 
plain that they had to stand the financial burden 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Help Yourself 

Young Man: “Sir, I want to ask you 
for your daughter’s hand.” 

Her Father: “All right, boy. Go to 
it, but be sure that you take the hand 
that is always in my pocket.” 





That’s the Kind 

Farmer: “Do you want a job diggin’ 
potatoes and onions?” 

Hobo: “Yes, providin’ it’s one dig- 
gin’ em out of a beef stew.” 





The Better Way 

Joseph: “After we’re married, how 
would you like me to put you on an 
allowance?” 

Josephine: “That’s such old stuff, 
dear, better give me all the money 
and let me make you an allowance.” 





No Cause for Worry 

An old colored man was burning 
dead grass when a “wise guy” stopped 
and said: “You’re foolish to do that 
Uncle Jim, it will make the meadow 
as black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry about dat, sah,” re- 
sponded Uncle Jim. “The grass will 
grow out an’ be as green as you is.” 





The Missing Link 

A man came into a store with a very 
small dog under his arm. An Irishman 
was standing near and after a few mo- 
ments of close observation he asked 
the stranger what breed of dog it was. 
The man replied that it was a cross 
between an ape and an _ Irishman. 
“Faith, then,” replied Mike, “he must 
be kin to both of us.” 





Showed His Appreciation 

It was evening. A small boy stood 
on the bridge slapping his hands to- 
gether vigorously. On the other side 
of the hill a dull red glow suffused the 
sky. 

“Ah, little fellow,’? remarked the 
stranger who was a little near sighted, 
“it does my heart good to see you ap- 
preciate the beauty of that sky.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the little fellow, 
“T appreciate it all right. I been watch- 
in’ for about fifteen minutes.” 

There was a smile of perfect con- 
tentment on the little fellow’s face. 

“A real poet without doubt, and do 
you come hereto watch such scenes as 
this often, little boy?” 

“No, sir, that’s the village school 
burnin’ down an’ there ain’t but one.” 





Not the Same 

A mountaineer of one of the small 
settlements in Tennessee was arraigned 
with several others for illicit distilling. 

“Defendant,” said the court, “what 
is your name?” 

“Joshua,” was the quick reply. 

“Are you the man who made the sun 
stand still?” 

“No, sir,” was the quick answer, 
“I am the man who made the moon- 
shine.” 





As Usual 

Mary: “So your daddy’s got a new 
set of false teeth, has he?” 

Jane: “Yes, awfully nice ones.” 

Mary: “Well, what’s he goin’ to do 
with the old ones?” 

Jane: “Oh, I suppose he’ll give them 
to mother to cut down for me.” 


If It's Funny—Laugh 


That’s It 
Jones: ‘“What’s that place of de- 

parted spirits I hear so much about?” 
Smith: “Havana.” 





Had Him Skinned 

Jimmie: “I’m goin’ to be a bigger 
man than George Washington ever 
was.” 

Jimmie’s Pa: “I’m glad to hear you 
say that, but what makes you think 
so?” 

Jimmie: “Why this here books says 
Washin’ton couldn’t tell a lie, an’ I 
know I kin cause I’ve tried it, lots of 
times.” 





Less Trouble 

Small Boy: “Ma, do I have to wash 
my face?” 

Ma: “Why certainly.” 

Small Boy: “Aw, ma, why can’t I 
just powder my face like you do yours, 


’stead of takin’ the trouble to wash 
7" 





She Wasn’t Curious 

Mrs. Bertrand was all dressed up, 
and that roused Mrs. Jones’ curiosity 
when she met her on the street. 

“Going down town shopping, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Bertrand. 

“Oh, going to the matinee?” 

“No,” was the quiet answer. 

“Going to see Jimmie’s sister?” 

“No,” was the positive answer. 

“Just out for a walk then?” 

“No, I’m not,” was the impatient 
answer. 

“Well, good night!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones scowling. “Do you think I care 
a rap where you’re going?” 





Quite Necessary 


One day Margie’s teacher asked her 
to spell needle. Margie stood up and 
spelled n-e-i-d-l-e. 

“Margie, why did you put the I in 
it?”’ asked the teacher. 

“Well,” replied the little girl, “if 
there wasn’t an eye in it the needle 
wouldn’t be any good.” 





Rather Expensive Walking 


Doctor: “I want you to walk more. 
A good long walk will give you a fine 
appetite.” 

Patient: “That’s just it. I can’t 
afford walking because I can hardly 
pay my grocery bill now.” 





Not Her Fault 


One day while lunching in a restau- 
rant I heard a conversation between a 
waitress and a bald headed gentleman. 

The bald headed man said: “Look 
here, woman, my cocoa is cold.” 

“T can’t help that,” was the scornful 
reply, “if the blamed thing’s cold why 
don’t you put your hat on?” 





Wasted Energy 


The husband arrived home much 
later than usual—about 2 a. m. to be 
precise. He took off his boots and 
stole into the bedroom. His wife be- 
gan to stir. Quickly the panic stricken 
man went to the nursery and began to 
rock the baby’s cradle vigorously. 

“What are you doing in there, War- 
ren?” asked his wife. 

“I’ve been sitting here for about 
three hours trying to get this baby to 
go to sleep,” he growled. 

“Why, Warren, I have the baby here 
in bed with me,” replied his, wife. 


LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25¢ 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
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of the education of the thousands and thousands 
of children whose parents pay rent for tenements 
and fiats. Let the millions of producing and consum- 
ing Negroes be taken out of the South, and it would 
be quickly seen how much less of public funds there 
would be to appropriate for education or any other 
purpose. 

In thus traveling about through the country, I 
was sometimes amused on arriving at some little 
railroad-station town to be taken for and treated 
as a white man, and six hours later, when it was 
learned that I was stopping at the house of the 
colored preacher or school teacher, to note the atti- 
tude of the whole town change. At times this led 
even to embarrassment. Yet it cannot be so em- 
barrassing for a colored man to be taken for white 
as for a white man to be taken for colored; and I 
have heard of several cases of the latter kind. 

All this while I was gathering material for work, 
jotting down in my note-book themes and melodies, 
and trying to catch the spirit of the Negro in his 
relatively primitive state. I began to feel the neces- 
sity of hurrying so that I might get back to some 
city like Nashville to begin my compositions, and at 
the same time earn at least a living by teaching and 
performing before my funds gave out. At the last 
settlement in which I stopped I found a mine of 
material. This was due to the fact that “big meet- 
ing” was in progress. “Big Meeting” is an institu- 
tion something like camp meeting; the difference be- 
ing that it is held in a permanent church, and not 
in a temporary structure. All the churches of some 
one denomination—of course, either Methodist or 
Baptist—in a county or, perhaps, in several adjoining 
counties, are closed; and the congregations unite 
at some centrally located church for a series of meet- 
ings lasting for a week. It is really a social as 
well as a religious function. The peopie come in 
great numbers, making the trip, according to their 
financial status, in buggies, drawn by sleek, fleet- 
footed mules, in ox teams, or on foot. It was amus- 
ing to see some of the latter class trudging down the 
hot and dusty road with their shoes, which were 
brand new, strung across their shoulders. When they 
got near the church they sat on the side of the road 
and, with many grimaces, tenderly packed their feet 
into those instruments of torture. This furnished, 
indeed, a trying test of their religion. The famous 
preachers come from near and far, and take turns in 
warning sinners of the day of wrath. Food, in the 
form of those two Southern luxuries, fried chicken 
and roast pork, is plentiful, and no one need go hun- 
gry. On the opening Sunday the women are im- 
maculate in starched stiff white dresses adorned with 
ribbons either red or blue. Even a great many of 
the men wear streamers of vari-colored ribbons in 
the button holes of their coats. A few of them care- 
fully cultivate a forelock of hair by wrapping it in 
twine, and on such festive occasions decorate it with 
a narrow ribbon streamer. Big meetings afford a 
fine opportunity to the younger people to meet each 
other dressed in their Sunday clothes, and much rus- 
tic courting, which is as enjoyable as any other kind, 
is indulged in. 

This big meeting which I was lucky enough to 
catch was particularly well attended; the extra large 
attendance was due principally to two attractions, a 
man by the name of John Brown, who was renowned 
as the most powerful preacher for miles around; 
and a wonderful leader of singing, who was known 
as “Singing Johnson.” These two men were a study 
and a revelation to me. They caused me to reflect 
upon how great an influence their types have been 
in the development of the Negro in America. Both 
of these types are now looked upon generally with 
condescension or contempt by the progressive ele- 
ment of the colored people; but it should never be 
forgotten that it was they who led the race from 
paganism, and kept it steadfast to Christianity 
through all the long, dark years of slavery. 

John Brown was a jet black man of medium size, 
with a strikingly intelligent head and face, and a 
voice like an organ peal. He preached each night 
after several lesser lights successively held the pulpit 
during an hour or so. As far as subject matter is 
concerned, all of the sermons were alike; each began 
with the fall of man, ran through various trials and 


tribulations of the Hebrew children, on to the re- 
demption by Christ, and ended with a fervid picture 
of the judgment day and the fate of the dammed. 
But John Brown possessed magnetism and an imag- 
ination so free and daring that he was able to carry 
through what the other preachers would not attempt. 
He knew all the arts and tricks of oratory, the mod- 
ulation of the voice to almost a whisper, the pause 
for effect, the rise through light, rapid fire sentences 
to the terrific, thundering outburst of an electrifying 
climax. In addition, he had the intuition of a born 
theatrical manager. Night after night this man held 
me fascinated. He convinced me that, after all, elo- 
quence consists more in the manner of saying than in 
what is said. It is largely a matter of tone pictures. 

The most striking example of John Brown’s mag- 
netism and imagination was his “heavenly march.” I 
shall never forget how it impressed me when I 
heard it. He opened his sermon in the usual way; 
then proclaiming to his listeners that he was going 
to take them on the heavenly march, he seized the 
Bible under his arm and began to pace up and down 
the pulpit platform. The congregation immediately 
began with their feet a tramp, tramp, tramp, in 
time with the preacher’s march in the pulpit, all the 
while singing in an undertone a hymn about march- 
ing to Zion. Suddenly he cried, “Halt!” Every foot 
stopped with the precision of a company of well 
drilled soldiers, and the singing ceased. The morn- 
ing star had been reached. Here the preacher de- 
scribed the beauties of that celestial body. Then the 
march, the tramp, tramp, tramp, and the singing was 
again taken up. Another “Halt!’”? They had reached 
the evening star. And so on, past the sun and the 
moon—the intensity of religious emotions all the 
time: increasing—along the milky way, on up to the 
gates of heaven. Here the halt was longer, and the 
preacher described at length the gates and walis of 
the New Jerusalem. Then he took his hearers 
through the pearly gates, along the golden streets, 
pointing out the glories of the city, pausing occasion- 
ally to greet some patriarchal members of the church, 
well known to most of his listeners in life, who had 
had the “tears wiped away from their eyes,” were 
clad im robes of spotless white, with crowns of gold 
upon their heads and harps within their hands,” and 
ended his march before the great white throne. To 
the reader this may sound ridiculous, but listened to 
under the circumstances, it was highly and effective- 
ly dramatic. I was a more or less sophisticated and 
non-religious man of the world, but the torrent of 
the preacher’s words, moving with rhythm and glow- 
ing with the eloquence of primitive poetry swept me 
along, and I, too, felt like joining in the shouts. 
of “Amen! Hallelujah!” 

John Brown’s powers in describing the delights of 
heaven were no greater than those in depicting the 
horrors of hell. I saw great, strapping fellow, trem- 
bling and weeping like children at the “mourrer’s 
bench.” His warning to sinners were truly terrible. 
I shall never forget one expression that he used, 


which for originality and aptness could not be ex- 
celled. In my opinion, it is more graphic and, for 
us, far more expressive than St. Paul’s, “It is hard 
to kick against the pricks.’’ He struck the attitude 
of a pugilist and thundered out, “Young man, yo’ 
arm’s too short to box with God!” 


As interesting as was John Brown to. me, the 
ether man, “Singing Johnson,” was more so.. He was 
a small, dark-brown, one-eyed man, with a. clear, 
strong, high-pitched’ voice a leader of singing, a 
maker of songs, a man wha could improvise at the 
moment limes to fit the occasion. Not so striking 
a figure as John Brown, but, at “big meetings,” 
equally important. It is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the singing, when the congregation is a large 
one made up of people from different communities, 
to have some one with a strong voice who knows 
just what hymn to sing and when to sign it, who 
can pitch it in the right key, and who has all the 
leading lines committed to memory. Sometimes it 
devolves upon the leader to “sing down” a long 
winded, or uninteresting speaker. Committing to: 
memory the leading lines of all the Negro: spir- 
itual songs is no easy task, for they run up into the 
hundreds. But the accomplished leader must know 
them all, because the congregation sings only the 
refrains and repeats; every ear in the church is fixed 
upom him, and if he becomes mixed in his lines or 
forgets them, the responsibility falls directly on his. 
shoulders. 


For example, most of these hymns are constructed 
to be sung in the following manner: 

Leader: “Swing low, sweet chariot.” 

Congregation: “Coming for to carry me home.” 

Leader: “Swing low, sweet chariot.” 

Congregation: “Coming for to carry me home.” 

Leader: “I look over yonder, what do I sce?” 

Congregation: “Coming for to carry me home.” 

Leader: “Two little angels coming after 

me.” 

Congregation: “Coming for to carry me home.” 

Etc., etc., etc., etc. 

The solitary and plaintive voice of the leader is: 
answered by a sound like the roll of the sea, pro- 
ducing a most curious effect.. 

In only a few of these songs do the leader and the 
congregation start off together. Such a song is the 
well known “Steal away to Jesus.” 

The leader and the congregatiom begin : 

“Steal away, steal away, 
Steal away to Jesus; 
Steal away, steal away home, 
I ain’t got long te stay here.” 

“Then the leader alone: 

“My Lord he calls. me, 
He calls me by the thunder, 
The trumpet sounds within-a my soul.” 

Then all together: 

“T ain’t got leng to stay here.” 
(Continued in our next issue) 











SYNOPSIS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN. 


The Ex-Colored man’s baby days were spent in Georgia, 
his birthplce; later his mother takes him toe Connecticut 
where he spends his school days. His mother supports her- 
self and her boy by sewing, and gets occasional help from 
his father, a white man who makes them but one visit. 
While he is in grammar school the boy learns for the first 
time that he is Colored and also illegitimate on account of 
the laws of the South prohibiting marriage between a white 
man and a Colored woman. 

Shortly after his visit to the boy and his mother ,the 
father marries a young lady from a fine old Southern family. 
The boy and his mother never hear from him again, although 
the father has promised to pay the boy’s way through col- 
lege. Shortly after his graduation from high school, the ex- 
Colored man’s mother dies and he decides to go South in 
accordance with her wishes and enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young Colored man to a cheap lodging 
house, where all his money, $400.00, is stolen. A Colored 
railroad porter takes him in his soiled clothes hamper to 
Jacksonville, Fla., where he finds work in a Cuban cigar 
factory. He learns Spanish and soon becomes a favorite 
with the Cubans with whom he works and lives. 

He becomes popular with the better class of people in 
Jacksonville and acquires some very extravagant and lux- 
urious habits. The cigar factory where he is employed 
eloses, and accompanied by three Cubans, he goes to New 
York in search of employment. He finds it impossible to 
keep his job and gamble all night too—he decides in favor 
of gambling as a means of livelihood. He falls completely 
under the spell of this night life of the underworld, and 
finds it almost impossible to break away from it. He learns 


to play ragtime and becomes acquainted with a beautiful and 
~aeeoy. woman, known in the underworld as the “rich 
widow.” 

He also becomes acquainted with a middle aged man 
known as the “millionaire,” who hires him to play for par- 
ties and thus gives him an opportunity to earn considerable 
money honestly. The “rich widow” and her escort, a little 
black man whom she supports, and who is very jealous of 
her, quarrel, and the widow invites the ex-Colored man to 
join her at a champagne party in order to excite the little 
black man’s jealousy. The black man shoots the widow, 
killing her instantly. The ex-Colored man makes his escape 
during the excitement and is picked up several hours later 
by his millionaire friend. The millionaire decides to take 
him to Europe the next day. They spend considerable time 
in Paris, learn the French language and become charmed 
with the people. 

During a performance at a theatre there he sees his 
father, his father’s wife and his little sister, but realizes 
that under the circumstances he cannot speak to them. So 
strong is his desire to talk with his sister that he is over- 
come with emotion and is obliged to hurry from the theatre 
and down his sorrows in drink. Leaving Paris they go to 
London, then to Holland and Germany. Just they they are 
packing for a tour of the Orient and Africa the ex-Colored 
man decides that he will return to the United States and 
begin his work among the Colored people. In spite of the 
millionaire’s protests, he sails for America. On board he 
meets a Colored doctor from Washington, DP. C., who dis- 
cusses the “Negra question” with him for geveral days on 
the voyage, 
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WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 


By The Investigator 





WALK along State Street in Chicago from 

Twenty-seventh Street to Fifty-first Street will 

reveal the fact that about ninety per cent of 
the people are Colored. Beale Street, in Memphis, 
Tennessee, South Street in Philadelphia, Lenox Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street in New 
York City, Indiana Avenue in Indianapolis—indeed, 
some street in nearly every good sized town in the 
country shows about the same condition. 


In spite of the large per cent of Colored people in 
the neighborhoods, the bulk of the business is con- 
ducted by Jews, Greeks and almost every nationality 
except the Colored people themselves. 


These conditions are deplorable, they should not 
exist, but they do. 


In Chinese neighborhoods we find that practically 
all the merchants are Chinese. There are Chinese 
groceries, tea stores, laundries, meat markets, res- 
taurants and clothing stores as well as places of 
amusement. In Greek neighborhoods nearly every 
shop displays the double sign, one in English, one in 
Greek, advertising their wares. Likewise Italian set- 
tlements all have their banks, their groceries, restaur- 
ants and meat markets, where are to be found quan- 
tities of macaroni, olive oil, blood sausage, and Italian 
cheese dear to the sons of Italy. In the Ghetto every 
bit of the business is conducted by Jews. 


In Colored neighborhoods, on the contrary, most of 
the business is conducted by whites, with the possible 
exception of those businesses that have something of 
a social bearing, such as pool halls, barber shops, 
restaurants. The whites seldom stoop to cater to 
black trade in these businesses and usually there is 
more satisfaction to the patron when they are con- 
ducted by one of his own race. 


Why do these conditions exist? Is it that the Col- 
ored public is lacking in fairness to the Colored mer- 
chant, or it is that the merchant is at fault? 


Here are a few observations made recently in one 
of these districts: 


I went into a Colored grocery in one of the ninety 
per cent neighborhods mentioned before and ordered a 
dozen ordinary articles needed for my Sunday dinner. 
I failed to get six of them. The proprietor told me 
that he didn’t carry two of the articles, but admitted 
that he had had a number of calls for them and “just 
couldn’t remember to order them.” Two of the ar- 
ticles I ordered, he said he had never heard of them, 
although they could be purchased at a half-a-dozen 
other groceries in the neighborhood. The six articles 
that I did not get were of an inferior quality and I 
had to pay a few cents more for them in nearly every 
ease than I had been accustomed to paying at the 
store across the street conducted by some foreigners. 
I remember distinctly that I had to pay 10 cents 
more for a quart of beans than they were charging 
for them elsewhere. When I mentioned the fact, the 
proprietor told me he had to pay more for them him- 
self. When I reached home I found that the sugar,— 
I had purchased ten pounds of it—was full of flies, 
beans, peas and cornmeal. Indeed, it looked as if it 
contained the sweepings off the floor. Disgusted, I 
went to the other grocery conducted by foreigners 
for a few days and then decided to give the Colored 
grocery another trial. This time I wanted to buy 
some lettuce. I found that all they had on hand was 
dried and withered and not fit to use. The proprietor 
remarked that “Colored people don’t pat’nize they 
own race. When the stuff was all fresh nobody 


came in to buy it. Runnin’ off to the white sto’es all 
the time.” 


I learned later that the little man was having his 
own troubles with his customers who did purchase 
from him regularly. A preacher in the neighborhood, 
whose salary was quite liberal and who conducted a 
business on the outside, traded regularly at the Col- 
ored grocery. He preferred to “run a bill,” he told 
the poprietor, because he settled all his bills monthly 
by check and would rather not be bothered paying 
as he went along. He also promised to advertise the 
grocery through the medium of the church and urge 
all members to trade there. This he did. His gro- 
cery bill amounted to $50.00 the first month. The 


proprietor sent him a bill, received a check for $10.00 
and a promise of the balance “in a few days.” In the 
meantime the pastor’s wife purchased or rather or- 
dered liberal quantities of groceries and meats each 
day and had them charged. Finally the proprietor 
went to the preacher and asked him to pay the bill 
so that he could order some more stock. The pastor 
told him that if he was so impatient for his money, 
and so afraid that the preacher, a minister, wouldn’t 
pay his bill, he could just “sweat for the balance,” 
and he would trade elsewhere. After ten months of 
waiting and dunning, the grocer is still “sweating,” 
and the preacher is still purchasing elsewhere, buying 
for cash. 


I went into a restaurant for lunch; the floor was 
nauseaatingly filthy and a sickening odor of stale 
fish, rancid grease and ancient cabbage pervaded the 
place. The waitress, whose crumpled shirt-waist ri- 
valled the stained and dusty tablecloth, come to take 
my order. The sight of her and the fly-specked walls 
made me feel like springing the old gag, ” bring me 
a cocoanut, a hard boiled egg, and a banana.” She 
handed me a greasy fly specked bill of fare. I glanced 
over it and ordered a small steak and French fried 
potatoes. She brought me a small piece of warmed 
over beef and some greasy, half-cold potatoes. I 
called her attention to the fact that she had brought 
me a piece of warmed over pot roast and that the 
potatoes were not French friend and were cold in the 
bargain. She muttered something about “Colored 
folks bein’ so partic’lar,” she snatched up the plate, 
spilling part of its contents on me and slouched out 
into the kitchen. 


I went to another restaurant conducted by Colored 
people. This one was clean—indeed a contrast to the 
first. The tile walls shone and the marble tables were 
polished and clean. I ordered the regular dinner with 
a salad. The service was prompt, but the meat—it 
was lamb, was tainted, the macaroni was burnt and 
I cut a green worm in two with my lettuce. 


I saw a splendid looking shop in that neighborhood 
one evening where they sold hats and ready-made 
clothing. I saw the kind of hat and gloves I wanted 
in the window, but I didn’t have the money with me 
to purchase them, so I determined to come back next 
morning and make my purchases. I needed a hat and 
some gloves to take on my vacation. I could get them 
and make my train at noon without rushing through 
the awful crowds down town. I went to the store at 
9 a. m. and found it closed. I returned at 10:30 and 
still it had not opened. I walked around the place 


cuiously but saw no one, then inquired next door as 
to what time it opened. “Oh,” said the lady in the 
adjoining shop, it ought to be open now. It will 
surely open in a few minutes. It was too late to 
make my necessary purchases and get the noon train 
in time, so I decided to take the evening train. I 
went back to the little store at one o'clock and found 
the door still locked. Disgusted, I rattled the knob 
impatiently and almost instantly a tousled head and 
a bare foot peeped through the portieres that sep- 
arated the store from the living rooms in the back. 
Then the proprietor, elegantly gowned in a bath robe 
and boudoir slippers let me in, and asked me to wait 
a few minutes till she slipped on a dress. It was just 
cwo in the afternoon when the store formally opened 
to the public for the day. 


A fine looking Colored drug store attracted my at- 
tention and reminded me that I was all out of my 
favorite face powder and face cream. I asked for 
them and the proprietor informed me that he made 
a powder and cream himself and carried no other 
kind in stock. I told him I preferred the kind I had 
been using. He became angry, slammed the show 
case shut and sat down in his easy chair. I wanted 
a number of other things, but purchased them else- 
where. 

In the same block I found a kourishing Colored 
Bakery. Its counters were not only piled high with 
all kinds of fresh wares but the store was crowded 
with all kinds of people both black and white ,while 
behind the counter three people worked diligently 
waiting on the trade. Near the corner, I found a 
delicatessen that did a flourishing business from 5 
a. m. until midnight daily. The foods were fresh and 
they carried all the little miscellaneous articles a 
housewife needs in an emergency. The pleasant faced 
man and woman in charge there had a way of re- 
minding you pleasantly of the very things you needed 
and always made you buy considerably more than you 
intended without regretting it. 

Possibly one of the contributing causes of the small 
per cent of business in these Colored districts is the 
fact that comparatively few Colored people are will- 
ing to make the sacrifice necessary to accumulate the 
money with which to open a business and unlike most 
other races, the Colored people have no organization 
willing to lend them money or back them in business 
enterprises. They have less opportunity to learn the 
ins and outs of business before they set sail on a com- 
mercial sea.. 

Observations would indicate that the merchants 
and the public are both at fault. 


What Fifteen Cents Will Buy 


HAT will fifteen cents buy? Very little in most 
places. It won’t even buy the humble soup 
bone in most meat markets and you would have to 
add two cents more to that amount if you wished a 
full sized loaf of bread. One pound of potatoes or 
beans costs fifteen cents and you couldn’t buy a 








It Is Not Always Easy 


TO APOLOGIZE 

TO BEGIN OVER 

TO ADMIT ERROR 

TO BE UNSELFISH 

TO TAKE ADVICE 

TO BE CHARITABLE 

TO BE CONSIDERATE 

TO KEEP ON TRYING 

TO THINK AND THEN ACT 
TO PROFIT BY MISTAKES 
TO FORGIVE AND FORGET 
TO SHOULDER A DESERVED BLAME 
BUT—IT ALWAYS PAYS 


pound of rice for that. Indeed we can think of but 
few things that can be purchased for fifteen cents. 


If we should tell you that it was possible to pur- 
chase the best novel on the market, two or three of 
the best short stories ever written by a Colored per- 
son, the newest fashions, a dozen splendid recipes, a 
dozen ways to cut down your household expenses, 
the best legal advice, the best medical advice, the help- 
ful chats of an expert beauty specialist, a frank and 
concise discussion of the current topics of vital in- 
terest to the race, all the interesting race news, a 
picture in colors to frame, and two pages of pictures 
of the members of the race who are accomplishing 
things worth while, you would think it was an awful 
big fifteen cents’ worth, wouldn’t you Well, that’s 
hat you get for fifteen cents each month when you 
purchase the Half-Century. 


The help you get, the amusement it affords, the 
money you save by reading it, makes the Half-Cen- 
tury a splendid investment. 

If you are not a regular subscriber, it will pay you 
to subscribe today. If you are a regular subscriber 
don’t rest until you get all your friends to subscribe. 
If there is no representative in your town it will pay 
you to write us. We are offering liberal commissions 
to those who represent us. The price of the Half- 
Century, $1.50 a year, 15 cents a copy, puts it within 
the reach of all. Send your subscription today to the 
Half-Century Magazine, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Electric Washers and lroners 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy” saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, Ill. 








HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


This cream is If used _be- 
unexcelled as a fore _bathing, 
skin food; it is motoring or ex- 


posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 
prevent sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 
skin that so 
frequently oc- 
curs. If used 
afterwards, it 
will take away 
the sting ana 
give immedi- 
ate relief. 


made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest 
of vegetable 
oils and is a 
splendid emol- 
lient. 

For a dry, 
parched. fever- 
ish. or chap- 
ped skin the 
application of 
Hygienic Cold {| 





Cream will Men find it 
bring immedi- k.. very comfort- 
ate relief; it = able after 





will remedy 
the effect of the wind and 
sun. 

To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 


shaving, as it 
softens and soothes the 
skin, completely vanishing 
without leaving the skin 
oily. 





Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRESERVING TIME RECIPES 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Tomato Jam 

Pour boiling water over one peck of 
ripe tomatoes and remove the skins and 
hard pieces. Peel and grate three 
large fine pineapples. Chop the toma- 
toes and put them in a preserving pan 
over the fire to boil. When soft add 
the pinapple and measure. Allow to 
each cupful of fruit an equal amount 
of granulated sugar, and cook'steadily 
until clear. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal. 





Loganberry Jam 


Wash and stem an equal quantity 
of loganberries and blackberries, mix 
and crush and leave them over night. 
In the morning heat them carefully and 
cook for half an hour. Add an equal 
quantity of sugar, two tablespoons of 
lemon juice, boil for half an hour 
longer and seal in small glasses. 





Gooseberry Jam 


Remove the stems from three pounds 
of ripe gooseberries; put them in a 
saucepan with one pound of currants 
and three pounds of sugar. Set aside 
for five hours, then heat gradually and 
bring to boiling point. Cook for about 
thirty minutes, stirring frequently. 
Cool, put in hot glasses and seal. 





Canteloupe Jam 


Remove the seeds and peel as many 
canteloupes as needed and cut them 
into twelve pieces. Put the fruit into 
a preserving kettle with one cupful of 
sugar and half a cupful of chopped 
preserved ginger for each pound of 
canteloupe. Cook it until quite thick. 
Seal. 


Leftover Jam 


Delicious jams may be made of bits 
of fruits left over from the table or 
from preserving, for instance, one cup- 
ful of raspberries, one cupful of logan- 
berries, one cupful of strawberries, one 
cupful of gooseberries and one cupful 
each of cherries, red currants and one 
of apples. Add three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar to every cup of fruit, cook 
quickly until thick and seal in glasses. 





Pineapple Pudding 

Cook 1 cupful pineapple juice, one 
| cup water, juice of half a lemon, % cup 
| sugar and 2 level tablespoonfuls corn- 
starch in a double boiler until clear. 
Take from fire, stir in beaten yolks of 
2 eggs, then fold in the beaten whites, 
and one cup pineapple cut in cubes. 
Set in slow oven in buttered baking 
dish for twenty minutes. When cool, 
top with whipped cream and pineap- 
ple slices. 


Tomato Preserves 


| Equal parts of sour apples, chopped, 

ripe sliced tomatoes, sliced onions and 
dark brown sugar. To each pound of 
the above use a small ripe pepper, one 
teaspoon salt, nearly half a cup of 
seeded raisins. Cover all except the 
raisins with cider vinegar, boil gently 
four hours, until thick; the the last 
;hour add the raisins. Can as fruit. 





Gooseberry Conserve 

Prepare two pounds of gooseberries, 
a pound and a half of raspberries and 
a pound and a half of red currants. 
Put the fruits into a preserving pan 
with five pounds of sugar, place the 
pan on a slow fire until the sugar is 
melted, and stir constantly until the 
mixture boils, and cook for about an 
hour, stirring frequently. About twen- 
ty minutes before the conserve is 
ready, add one cupful of chopped can- 
died citron peel. Seal in small glasses. 
Serve with fish. 
Mint Jelly 

Boil apples or apple skins and cores 
until all the juice is extracted. Strain 
through the jelly bag and measure the 
juice. Add an equal quantity of sugar. 
Boil until it “jells.” Crush some mint 
leaves, place them in a little bag and 
leave in the apple juice a few minutes 
until the desired flavor is obtained. 
Color with a bit of vegetable coloring 
to make it a clear green and pour into 
jelly glasses. 





Tomato Marmalade 

Measure out one quart of ripe yel- 
low tomatoes, peel and cut up; bring to 
a boiling point and skim; add two 
pounds of sugar, the pulp and juice 
of two oranges, the juice the pulp of 
one lemon, and the rinds which have 
been previously cut into narrow strips 
and boiled in a little water until they 
are tender. Boil all this together for 
an hour and a half, and add one cupful 
of chopped preserved ginger and con- 
tinue to cook the mixture until it is 
quite thick. Seal carefully in small 
jars. 
Tomato Jelly 

Mix thoroughly two pounds of 
chopped beef, the three egg whites and 
one old chicken and one and one-half 
gallons of water. Add to this mixture 
two pounds of beef bones, two pounds 
of veal bones, eight fresh tomatoes, 
one carrot, two onions, one stalk of cel- 
ery, one bay leaf, one sprig of thyme, 
two lemons with peeling removed, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, three ounces 
of gelatin powder, and boil slowly for 
four hours, remembering to cut the 
onions and carrots in small pieces. Af- 
ter the ingredients have boiled for four 
hours season to taste and strain the 
contents of the pot through a cheese- 
cloth, put in the bottom of a collander. 
Let it cool, permitting it to jell. If 
the color is not deep enough, put in a 
drop or two of red vegetable color 
and serve in individual glasses. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
epace can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 er 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As thie ie an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not asswme any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Services Should Be Shorter 


Chicago, Ill., July 1st, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I read with considerable interest the 
letter written to the Forum by W. H. 
Hill of Louisville, in which he states 
that the lengthy services keep him 
away from church. Let me add that I 
am a member of church, and al- 
though I attend some church every 
Sunday morning, on account of the 
very long service, made so on account 
of the innumerable unnecessary an- 
nouncements and the constant demand 
for money to maintain the preacher in 
luxury, I seldom attend my own church. 

I have visited a number of churches 
in the past few years and found two 
or three churches where the service 
is much shorter. The church is wel- 
come to my financial support for neces- 
sary expenses but when it comes to 
paying out money for the pastor’s lux- 
wries, I’m not there. 

I hope you will print this letter so 
that some of our long-winded, luxury 
demanding clergymen can see it. 

Yours very truly, 
Anna M. Dawson. 








No Drones Allowed There 


Cleveland, O., June 29th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

About a yea ago we organized for 

the purpose of keeping our neighbor- 
hood clean. Whenever we saw a Col- 
ored person doing anything detrimental 
to the race we called on him and asked 
him to stop the abuse. In most in- 
stances our neighbors tried to do better. 
We had one family though that was 
very trying indeed. They had two chil- 
dren who were allowed to play out in 
the streets in filthy, ragged clothes and 
their hair was seldom combed. 
When one of the women in our organi- 
zation called on this family the mother 
told. her to “mind her own business.” 
They also refused to keep their lawns 
trimmed, clean their windows or keep 
clean curtains at the windows. In spite 
of their attitude we kept right after 
them, and they finally moved away in 
disgust, since we refused to let them 
live in the neighborhood in peace un- 
less they kept themselves and their 
premises clean. 

We are proud of the work of our 
community organization, it certainly 
has wrought miracles. 

Yours very truly, 
Alice Marie Devens. 





Sympathetic Mob 
Townbluff, Tex., June 8th, 1920. 

The Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

A mob near here recently whipped a 
Colored man to death. The offense was 
trivial and as usual they were not pos- 


itive they had the right man. But 
they whipped him just the same, and 
as a result of the severe whipping he 
died. When they heard of his death, 
members of the mob sent word to the 
magistrate that they did not intend to 
kill the victim, but they only wanted 
to punish him severely and that they 
were indeed sorry that he died. 

Too bad these mob leaders can’t 
learn to sympathize until it’s too late. 

M. Foster. 


Wants All Frauds Exposed 


Memphis, Tenn., July 15th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

That article on charities certainly 
hits the nail on the head. There are 
a number of so called charitable or- 


collect their living expenses in the 
name of an apparently worthy charity. 
I know one woman who got contribu- 
tions from churches, lodges and indi- 
viduals with which to establish an or- 
phon home and apporpriated them for 
her own use. When she had accumu- 
lated a tidy sum she moved to another 
town and lived on these misapporpriat- 
ed funds. 


Go to it! Expose these frauds and 


they will cease. 
Yours for success, 
Luana Parker. 





Shoud Treat Them Right 


Bimingham, Ala., July 25th, 1920. 
Dear Sirs: 

Your comment on “Black Men and 
Silver Fleece” in indeed interesting, 
and ought to awaken the sensible white 
Southern element to the need of treat- 
ing black people with a degree of fair- 
ness and make the South a pleasant 
place for blacks as well as whites to 


live. A Reader. 
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COMING NUMBERS 


The October issue will be our Vaca- 
tion Number in which we will print the 
best pictures sent us of unique outings 
or vacation scenes. Post cards, good 
clear snap shots, or unmounted pictures 
acceptable. Pictures must reach us not 
later than August 21st. We cannot 
promise to return these pictures. 

The November issue will be Father's 
Number. Send us a picture of your 
father in his characteristic pose before 
September 15th and we will print it in 
the November issue. 





ganizations here in Memphis that will 
hardly bear inspection. There are men 
and women here who say, “The world 
owes me a living,’ and they proceed to 








HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 








Service shows itself in ducts, but—remember a 


use and we all purchase painted biscuit may 
things to use them. You look more tempting 
could never even guess than a real biscuit— 
the quality of Hygienic however, you would 


never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured. primarily for 
leavening purposes. 








For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


OVERTON-HYGIENK MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 








AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 
Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF MONEY? 


White us today and we will tell you how to double 
Don’t hesitate. Every 


minute of delay means a loss of money to you. 


THE HALF-CENTURY COMPANY Dept. A.1. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 


your income in your spare time. 




















EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4605—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
175—RBar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Half-Century Law Department 


Can Change the Name 
Chicago, July 12th, 1920. 
Half-Century Law Department, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I have four children, their father is 
dead and I am married again. My chil- 
dren want to be known by their step- 
father’s name although they have nev- 
er been adopted. Is it right for them 
to do so? Mrs. M. Logan. 

Ans.—Yes, they may use his name, 
but they would not inherit his property. 


Lease Is Good 
Elgin, Ill., June 20th, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

The house we are living in has been 
sold, and we have a lease that does not 
expire until May, 1922. Can the new 
owners force us to move? 

F. Green. 

Ans.—No; the sale of the house does 
not break the lease. 


About Warranty Deeds 
Detroit, June 30th, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

I have in my possession four war- 
ranty deeds made in 1912, 1914, 1917. 
Can they be recorded now and do they 
need war stamps? L. Jacobs. 

Ans.—Yes, they can be recorded. 
They will need one fifty-cent revenue 
stamp for each $500.00 or fraction on 
the two executed and delivered since 
December Ist, 1914. 


Must Give Notice 
Chicago, Ill., July 1st, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

I have a store and my landlord gave 
me a lease for one year when I rent- 
ed it. The lease expired April 30th, 
but the lease was not renewed. My 
landlord has been accepting the same 
amount of rent from me ever since 
then however. Does the first year’s 
lease still hold good in spite of the 
fact that it has not been renewed? 

James Cooper. 

Ans.—Yes, the lease holds good until 
terminated by a sixty days’ notice tak- 
ing effect at the end of the year. 


Should Not Put Up Sign 


New York, N. Y., June 25th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

My rent has been raised from $30.00 


Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 
Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 


a month to $100.00 a month in the last 
two years. It is to be raised again the 
first of October and I have decided to 
move then into a cheaper house. My 
landlord has placed a sign in my front 
window already and on this account 
some of my roomers have moved so that 
they will be settled when the cold wea- 
ther comes. Has my landlord a right 
to put up the sign and prevent me from 
making my honest living? 
Mrs. Ruth Andrews. 

Ans.—He has no right to put up the 

sign without your consent. 


Must Supply Suitable Cloth 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 2nd, 1920. 
Half-Century, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I am a tailor and made a contract 
with a certain manufacturer for some 
cloth for 50 “coatings.” This manufac- 
turer sent me some cloth, of the correct 
colors, but the cloth is wholly unfit 
for coats. He refuses to take the cloth 
back and insists on payment. Am I 
legally liable? 

William B. Small. 

Ans.—No, the manufacturer who 
undertakes to supply a cloth merchant 
with “coatings” is bound to furnish 
material which is fit to be made into 
coats in the usual manner. If he sup- 
plies cloth which is unsuitable for 
such use, because of a latent defect re- 
sulting from the mode of manufacture, 
he does not perform his contract. 


Does Not Affect Citizenship 


Los Angeles, Calif., July 20th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

For various reasons I should like to 
change my name. Will this affect citi- 
zenship? How can it be done legally? 

Mary Smith. 

Ans.—A change of name to be legal 
must be by petition and though a court 
in the way provided by statute. If 
done according to the law it will not 
affect your citizenship. 


Must Pay the Income Tax 


Chicago, IIl., June 5, 1920. 
Half-Century, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

I served in the recent war and was 
discharged from the army last year. I 
am married, have an income of about 
$3,000 a year and want to know if I 
have to pay an income tax. 

Ex-Soldier. 

Ans.—You will have to pay an in- 
come tax beginning at the time of your 
discharge. 
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